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Helps for Aldersgate and Pentecost 
Our Reserve Pension System 
Your Biggest Methodist Dollar 


Plan (now) to Plan for 59-60 








LOOKING 
AHEAD 





* MAY 3-10 


* MAY 24 


* JUNE 14 


* JUNE 28 


* JULY 26 


Perhaps the most important single item to check on in May is World Serv- 
ice. Has your church met in full its accepted apportionment? The fiscal 
year for World Service ends May 31, and it is important that your confer- 
ence treasurer receive your final payment before that date. 


May Fellowship Day. This is an interdenominational project for women, 
sponsored by United Church Women. 


Rural Life Sunday. This seedtime festival brings country and small-town 
churches close to the land. But city churches, too, may observe it in ac- 
knowledgment of their debt to the country. 


Children’s Day. The date is optional, but the Discipline recommends the 
first Sunday of National Family Week as Children’s Day. The offering is 
promoted by each annual conference to support its services in Christian edu- 
cation to its churches. 


National Family Week. This emphasis is not exclusively religious, but de- 
serves a place in church. It may be used to stress the Christian family. Meth- 
odist education leaders urge that May 10 be marked as “Festival of the Chris- 
tian Home” rather than “Mother’s Day.” 


Pentecost. The “birthday of the church” is a time for study and preaching 
on the Holy Spirit. It is also recommended as a season of evangelism. 


Aldersgate Day. The anniversary of John Wesley’s heartwarming experi- 
ence falls on Sunday this year. It offers an appropriate occasion for evange- 
lism and may be related to Pentecost. 


World Service Sunday. The special offering received through the church 
school or in some other way applies to the work of all World Service 
agencies. The leaflet for this day describes projects of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations. 


Methodist Student Day. Commencement season brings our attention to 
Methodists who are, or are about to become, college students. A special 
offering goes for student scholarships and loans. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for use on this day tells of the work of 
the Board of Pensions, which receives support for its administrative work 


through World Service. 


World Service Sunday. Subject of the educational leaflet is the work of 
Methodist educational institutions, especially for training ministers. 


¢ Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





The Christian considers himself re- 
sponsible for the management of his 
money even after death relieves him 
of this life. 


No church can afford the luxury of 
loafing. 


The best goodness is habitual good- 
ness. 


By their reading tables ye shall know 
them. 


The jealous wife needs to be re- 
minded that there are many kinds of 
disloyalty. 


The Methodist Church holds itself 
responsible for providing some measure 
of care for 6,000 retired ministers, more 
than 7,000 widows, and 500 orphans 
of ministers. 


The gift of appreciation is one of the 
finest of all gifts. 


The man who drinks in order to 
escape is a sissy. 


Few of us are able to solve a com- 
munity problem unassisted, but at least 
we can take a mature attitude toward 
our own problems. 


No food tastes good to those who are 
not hungry, and no sermon sounds 
good to the man who has no sense of 
need. 


The man who blows his top is riding 


for a fall. 





World Service means “the entire 
church at work around the world.” 


Even a married woman ought to 
have a legal will, properly drawn with 
the assistance of a competent attorney, 
for there are those circumstances called 
“mutual disasters.” 


Suppose God took us literally while 
we sing the next hymn. 


Some stewards ought to give more 
than the tithe to be good stewards. 


Every Sunday-school teacher has a 
chance to make himself immortal in the 
life of some youngster. 








The Biggest Dollar 


in The Methodist World 


by Marshall R. Reed 


What is the most valuable dollar in 
the currency of those who live in the 
Methodist world? We often hear con- 
versations in which someone refers to the 
most important investment he has ever 
made. It may have been money invested 
in real estate that trebled in value, the 
purchase of a machine that proved indis- 
pensable to his work, or the building of 
a new house. 

We would put forth today the idea 
that the biggest dollar that the people 
called Methodists will ever invest is the 
dollar invested in World Service. We 
assume that all our people know that 
World Service is the program of Christian 
Service that the church carries out around 
the world. This is the base of our whole 
benevolent and missionary support. If 
this program collapsed, the outreach of 
our church would be shortened. There 
are five reasons why this dollar is the 
biggest dollar in our world. 

The first reason is that it goes farther 
than any other dollar in the world. You 
may give a dollar to help build a hospital 
in your community and the building of 
hospitals anywhere is a Christian enter- 


prise, but yours is of necessity a local 
ministry. 

You make an investment in a service 
agency in your community and no matter 
how worthy its service may be, it is 
limited geographically. But the World 
Service dollar goes to the ends of the 
earth with its teaching and preaching and 
healing ministry for Christ. 

The second reason is that it does more 
things than any other dollar. A member 
of a local church may be interested chiefly 
in the Bible and wants to contribute to its 
further extension. If his dollar goes for 
that good cause, it has no part in promot- 
ing many others such as peace and tem- 
perance. 

When his dollar is channeled through 
World Service, he is supporting the 
American Bible Society, the Board of 
Temperance, the Board of World Peace, 
and a dozen other important agencies, as 
well as missions both in our country and 
throughout the world, and thus carrying 
on the manifold work of Christ in con- 
temporary society. 

The third reason is when your dollar 
goes with World Service it does not go 


Benevolence Report 


alone. As an individual, you may have a 
desire to build a hospital in some section 
of the world where there are no hospitals 
to lift the burden of pain and suffering. 

You might wish you could establish a 
school somewhere that the light of learn- 
ing might dispel the darkness of igno- 
rance for thousands of the benighted. To 
most persons such achievements are 
beyond their financial ability to bring 
into realization, but your World Service 
dollar marches off with other World Serv- 
ice dollars and together accomplishes what 
you could never do alone. 

The fourth reason is the World Service 

dollar lasts longer than any other dollar 
we know. 
Christian missionaries make a dollar do 
more and go farther than anyone we have 
ever seen. We are amazed at how much 
they are able to do with so little. 

The fifth reason why the biggest dollar 
we have in Methodism is the World Serv- 
ice dollar is that it helps us to do what 
we want to do. Every normal Christian 
would like to do something to make the 
way and the will of Christ effective 
around the world. He would like to bear 
witness to his faith and he would like to 
serve those who need help. World Service 
is a channel through which he can do it 
and his World Service dollar is the instru- 
ment that makes it possible. 


Bishop Reed is assigned to the Michigan 
Area. 
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$12,200,000 March March June 1- june 1- Per cent 
Benevolence Funds 1958 1959 a Y owe st sean 
decrease || 
10,000,000 World Service $807,846 $850,573 $8,219,652 $8,148,463 on SF if 
(Year's a tionment } 
$12,200,000) | 
General Advance 543,923 634,569 420,050 5,066,189 +1462 ) 
8,000,000 Specials \ 
India Relief 513 26,970 
Week of Dedication 167,301 132,526 309,590 305,215 — 141 | 
6,000,000 Fellowship of Suffering 24,742 24,031 679,780 652,259 — 4.05 
and Service 
Methodist TV Ministry 11,918 14,455 132,214 152,561 415,39 
4,000,000 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 112,487 131,127 1,147,257 1,188,964 + 3.64 
2,000, 000 veer f oe 
Cpe Administsotion 33,117 38,653 377,535 375,495 — 54 
$487,000) 
f 26,395 30,211 291,224 289,942 — Ah 
World Service operation Fund ~ 
so far this year "$576,550) 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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The Enchilada Missionary 


Fifty cents, multiplied by a janitress through the 


sale of enchiladas, is extending Christian fellowship to “for- 


gotten” persons south of the border. 


by Don Jacobs 


The minister put the fifty-cent piece 
into the worn hand of the tiny woman 
and closed her fingers over it. 

“This is a talent, Nicolosa,” he ex- 
plained to her in Spanish. “It is yours 
to take out and increase.” And he patient- 
ly told her of the biblical parable of the 
talent. 

Nicolosa Donlucas remained silent. 
When he finished she turned and left the 
room, and went about her janitress duties. 

In the press of duties of Plaza Com- 
munity Center in downtown Los Angeles, 
the Rev. Nicolas Davila soon forgot the 
little scene. Nicolosa did not. A few days 
later there was a timid knock at his door. 

She held out a handful of money, and 
when he counted it he found $17.50. 
Amazed he drew her out and soon pieced 
together the story. 

Nicolosa took the fifty cents and 
bought material for enchiladas. These she 
sold and took half the profits and bought 
more material for enchiladas. These she 
sold and took half the profits and bought 
more material. When her fifty-cent piece 
grew to $35, she brought half to Mr. 
Davila. The other half she reinvested in 
more material. 

She went doggedly about her tasks at 
the center during the next six months. 
Every spare minute found her making 
enchiladas. Her business grew. In fact 
Nicolosa decided that it would be safer 
to put so much money in the bank. Even 
on her trips to the bank she carried a full 
basket of enchiladas, and made her 
rounds of the bank employees. And al- 
ways she carried home an empty basket. 

Six months after Mr. Davila gave her 
the talent, Nicolosa again came to him. 
Shyly she showed him the worn bank- 
book. This time the balance read $100. 
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In halting Spanish, she explained how 
she planned to use the money. 

Letters would go to her brother in San 
Luis, Mexico, for the names of 33 
orphaned children in that village, and for 
33 more in Nochistlan. A letter to an- 
other brother would ask for names of 33 
elderly people who were alone and desti- 
tute. When Mr. Davila asked her why 
the number was always 33, she told him 
this was the number of years Christ lived. 
In this letter she would also ask for the 
names of all the men in prison in 
Nochistlan, her native village. There 
proved to be four. 

December, 1958, 103 persons were 
made happy by Nicolosa Donlucas. Sixty- 
six youngsters enjoyed a party they had 
only before dreamed of. Thirty-three old 
folks found that the world had not for- 
gotten them after all. Four prisoners felt 
a helping hand from far away. Each per- 
son had a gift to open after dinner, 
courtesy of Nicolosa Donlucas. 

But the oddest twist of all is that not 
one of these people knew the name of 
Nicolosa Donlucas. The gifts and the 
dinners were presented in the name of 
Plaza Community Center, an agency of 
the conference. 

She would have it no other way. But 
this is characteristic of the little woman. 
The $90 a month she earns at the center 
is spent mostly on those more needy than 
she. She keeps nothing for herself, not 
even gratitude. 

Her stock answer, when she is thanked 
by a grateful friend, sums up her phi- 
losophy of life. 

“Don’t thank me,” she'll say, point- 
ing to the heavens, “thank God.” 


Reprinted by 
Angeles Area 
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Bible Is Still Best Seller, 
Despite Communist Claims 


In response to the claim that the 
works of Communist writers have out- 
stripped the Bible as a best seller, the 
American Bible Society has released the 
following information: 

The Bible Society has learned, 
through the Library of Congress, that 
according to Russian sources, more than 
1,000 editions of the Communist Mani- 
festo Cusually of about 25 pages) had 
been published from 1848 to 1952 in 
77 languages. The works of Marx and 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin have been 
published in 101 languages and more 
than a billion copies from 1917 to 1954. 

From 1917 to 1957, the American 
Bible Society distributed 393,246,474 
volumes of the Bible and Scripture por- 
tions. To this should be added the dis- 
tribution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which was somewhat 
larger than that of the American Bible 
Society, and of other Bible Societies. 

In addition, there are commercial 
Bible publishers who do not make their 
distribution figures public. If the num- 
ber of Bibles published in languages 
other than English, French, German, 
Greek and Hebrew are added, the num- 
ber of Bibles printed since 1917 would 
total more than a billion and a half. 

So for the period from 1917 to 1957 
it appears that the Bible “out-published” 
communistic literature. 

The American Bible Society knows of 
no other book that has been published, 
even in part, in more than 1,100 lan- 
guages and dialects. 

The American Bible Society admits, 
however, that Communists do produce a 
large amount of printed matter, often at- 
tractively produced and priced, in many 
languages. This continues to be a great 
challenge which must be met by the 
Christian community through the world- 
wide program of the Bible Societies of 
the world. 


Plan Radio-TV Institute 


A $4,000,000 institute to train minis- 
ters and laymen in the use of radio and 
television in spreading the gospel will be 
established in Atlanta, Ga. 

The institute will be known as the E. 
Stanley Jones Institute of Communica- 
tive Arts in honor of the Rev. E. Stanley 
Jones, veteran Methodist missionary 
evangelist and author. The institute will 
serve as a teaching afhliate of the Prot- 
estant Radio and TV Center on the 
campus of Emory University. 

The Rev. James Sells of Atlanta is 
chairman of the institute’s organizing 
committee. 
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Methodists will participate in the World Refugee Year through 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, which in 11 years 
has resettled more than 10,000 refugees. While MCOR currently 
is working with several refugee groups, the greatest activity in 
1959 is with Dutch refugees from Indonesia. Up to 10,000 are 
being admitted to the U.S., and MCOR is seeking homes for 1,000 
of these through Methodist channels. 


A Year for the Refugees 


by Robert S. McCollum 


A United Nations resolution co- 
sponsored by the United States and 
Great Britain and supported by most of 
the nations of the world established a 
World Refugee Year to begin in June, 
1959. The purposes of the World Refu- 
gee Year, as stated in the Resolution 
are twofold: 

1. To place the spotlight of world at- 
tention on the remaining refugee prob- 
lem and, thereby, stimulate action. 

2. To encourage governments to 
provide refugees with the opportunity 
of becoming established as citizens and 
entering the normal channels of na- 
tional life. 

World Refugee Year ‘will be a year 
of intensified effort to enlist public 
opinion, and to generate additional 
support, both from governments and 
voluntary associations. This will be 
done in order to reduce in some signifi- 
cant way the remaining refugee prob- 
lems and refugee populations. 

World Refugee Year aims to produce 
solutions or movement toward solu- 
tions. It does not include the creation 
of any new international organization 
or ofhce to work for these solutions. 
The emphasis will be upon what each 
country, and the citizens and voluntary 
associations of each country, can do to 
move closer to solution of or to solve 
refugee problems. 

Some nations may wish to utilize the 
product of World Refugee Year for 
those refugees on their own soil. Other 
nations have no refugees in their own 
territory. Such countries can help in 
two ways. They can provide funds to 
solve refugee problems or they can 
open their gates a little wider to refu- 
gees for whom a new start in a new 
land is the answer. 
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These are the aims. Elow do we 
achieve these aims? 


Who Needs Help? 

First of all, whom are we going to 
help? 

One estimate of the total number of 
nonsettled refugees in the world today 
is 215 million. Of these, 950,000—the 
Palestinian refugees—are already re- 
ceiving assistance under the United 
National Relief and Works Agency. 

European refugees constitute a very 
serious problem. For some of these 
refugees, those registered by the United 
States Escapee Program, additional aid 
is not required, although they too need 
resettlement opportunities. 

For others, particularly the thou- 
sands still languishing and wasting in 
camps, increased assistance is clearly 
needed. For still others, such as the 
Dutch refugees from Indonesia, 
widened resettlement opportunities can 
solve most of the problem. 

For what may be the largest group, 
the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
external resettlement is not a practical 
solution. The way to alleviate this prob- 
lem is through an expansion of the 
economy of Hong Kong, making possi- 
ble their local settlement and improve- 
ment of their living conditions. 

Another problem, much smaller, but 
of an urgency which cannot be ignored, 
is that of the plight of some 9,500 
White Russian refugees now on the 
China mainland. It has been reported 
that these unfortunate people, whose 
living standards are already marginal, 
face such further deterioration of the 
conditions under which thev now exist 
that their very survival is at issue. For 





this group, rescue through resettle- 
ment is the only answer. 

One of the most difficult problems to 
resolve is that of European refugees 
still in camps. What they need to get 
them out of the camps and on their feet 
as self-supporting citizens will vary ac- 
cording to each individual problem. 
Some require housing; some require 
medical aid; some need re-training. 
Others will never be self-supporting. 
They must be institutionalized, and 
still others will always be welfare cases. 
The same problems exist concerning 
the refugees not living in camps. For 
both groups, decision must rest upon 
exact knowledge. 

So much for ways. Now for the 
question of means. 


Who Can Help? 

We need to establish prioritics and 
make a census of numbers and needs. 
At the same time we should be gather- 
ing our energies for a vigorous response 
to the challenge of World Refugee 
Year. 

But despite the compilation of new 
and more precise data on refugees, 
despite increased immigration oppor 
tunities, despite continuing govern- 
ment budgets of imposing size, World 
Refugee Year will fail unless it has the 
full support of public opinion and 
voluntary organizations, such as the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. 

To divert funds from the normal 
channels would not in any way further 
the World Refugee Year, and, under- 
standably, would weaken other agency 
programs. No! What is needed is some 
extra effort on the part of the public 
to enlarge the flow of funds into those 
very same channels. 

If public opinion is sufficiently 
stimulated, if through the World Refu- 
gee Year the significance, the suffering, 
the tragedy and the hopes of the refu- 
gees are brought to the generous men 
and women of America with new im 
mediacy, I am sure that extra funds 
will be forthcoming to enable the 
world once again to see the vast spirit- 
ual reservoir of good will toward men 
which exists in the United States. 


Mr. McCollum, active Presbyterian and 
once one of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce’s “outstanding young men,” repre- 
sents the U.S. State Department in work 
with refugee programs. He spoke before 
the annual meeting of MCOR in St. Louis 
in February. 
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ships have helped to train... 
a third of our women leaders 
a fourth of our student leaders 
nearly half our bishops 


a third of our college 
presidents 


Dollars that Build Leaders 


by Everette L. Walker 


Wherever you find a group of Meth- 
odist leaders you will find alumni of 
the Methodist student loan and scholar- 
ship programs. 

This was demonstrated quite clearly 
last summer when I visited all six 
Jurisdiction Schools of Missions spon- 
Woman's Division of 
Christian Service. Between one-third 
and one-half of the women attending 
these meetings had experienced the 
benefits of these programs of financial 
aid provided by The Methodist 
Church. 

A review of the leadership roster for 
the last Quadrennial Conference of the 
Methodist Student Movement indi- 
cated that over one-fourth of these 
persons had been assisted in their edu- 
cational preparation through the stu- 
dent loan and scholarship programs of 
The Methodist Church. Forty per cent 
of our bishops and one-third of our 
college presidents have used these 
sources while they were students. 

Our church was one of the first 
groups to realize and accept responsi- 
bility in the area of providing financial 
aid for those who were concerned 
about preparing themselves for greater 
service. That is why Methodists will 
observe Methodist Student Day on 
June 14. 

The Methodist Loan Fund of today 
—unparalleled in all of Protestantism 
—is the outgrowth of a proposal dis- 
cussed throughout the Church during 
the observance of the Centenary of 
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Methodist Student Loans and Scholar- 











American Methodism in 1866. The 
proposal itself was the happy expres- 
sion of a sense of duty toward youth, 
which already had led to the unofficial 
observance of Children’s Day in vari- 
ous churches. 

How better can we serve promising 
youths than by helping toward their 
education on Methodist Student Day? 


80,000 Have Received Loans 

Since this early beginning, 80,000 
students have borrowed $13,000,000 
from these loan funds. The revolving 
nature of funds, which are borrowed 
and then repaid, has resulted in 20 
generations of students’ using some 
of the same $56,674 given in the 1866 
offering. 

It is thrilling to imagine the great 
stream of Methodists who have used 
the same money which is being loaned 
to a student in 1959. These “used dol- 
lars” have been in the pockets of teach- 
ers, lawyers, bishops, doctors, mission- 
aries, farmers, dentists, college presi- 
dents, ministers, homemakers, govern- 
ment workers, deaconesses, engineers, 
and many other professional persons. 

Dr. Harry L. Upperman, long time 
president of Baxter Seminary, carries 
as a memento of Methodism’s “helping 
hand” the receipt for repayment of a 
loan of $35 which he received in 1917 
—a financial lift at a critical point in 
his educational preparation. It will 
never be known how many other 
students have been helped under simi- 
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lar circumstances thus permitting them 
to continue their schooling and enter 
into a lifetime of service. 

Forty years ago, a loan of $35 was 
a significant sum but today students 
borrow from $200 to $500 each year. 
During the first four years of the 
Student Loan Fund, students used 
$23,426; during the past four years 
the amount loaned was $2,107,720, or 
about one hundred times as much. 

The number of dollars involved is 
significant but the students served 
and their contributions to society are 
far more important. A trained min- 
istry is fundamental for an effective, 
growing church and Methodists have 
helped provide institutions for this 
training. We have also been active in 
recruiting personnel for the ministry 
and in encouraging youths to enter 
church-related vocations. 


Seminary Students Among Recipients 

These young people have been nur- 
tured through the local churches and 
sent away for higher learning. The 
church has followed these students to 
colleges and seminaries by providing 
them financial assistance at time of 
need, Over a thousand students attend- 
ing Methodist seminaries have used 
the Student Loan Fund during the past 
four years. These are the men who 
will be serving our churches, preach- 
ing the gospel, teaching our children, 
counseling our youths, and participat- 
ing as community leaders. 








The establishment of National 
Methodist Scholarships in 1944 was a 
major development in our church’s 
long-standing policy of student aid. 

This program was developed partly 
as a result of increasing support of 
scholarship programs by philanthropic 
foundations, industries, corporations, 
civic and fraternal groups, educational 
institutions, and the federal govern- 
ment. 


Aims of the Awards 


Most of these awards were aimed 
to encourage students in the natural 
sciences and in technological fields. 
Mindful of the church’s stake in ad- 
vanced education, we could not ignore 
this secular challenge. National Meth- 
odist Scholarships were created in re- 
sponse to the need to preserve, recog 
nize, and help sustain an emphasis on 
personal and spiritual values. 

The Rey. John O. Gross, general 
secretary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions of the Board of Education, 
made this statement about the National 
Methodist Scholarships: “. . . this pro 


What has happened to 
scholarship holders 


Survey of 1,565 former hold- 
ers of National Methodist 
Scholarships 


Present Vocations 


Housewives 335 
Students ....... 326 
Ministers ......... 258 
Grade & High School 

Teachers ...... 193 
Business & Secretarial 69 
U.S. Services ....... 60 
Music Teachers ...... 46 
Dir. of Religious 

Education ......... 44 
College & University 

Teachers.......... 3] 
Missionaries ......... 23 
Me 22 
Social Workers 20 
Research ..... 18 
Government Workers 10 
Therapists 9 
Engineers .__.. 6 
News & Journalism 6 
a 5 
Ro a ictey oi o's 5 
NEE EE EAR a 3 
Mp MNOe Gatiecce c «cu « 3 
0” aaa 2 
Radio& TV... .. 2 


Source: Methodist Board of Education 


gram can become one of the most 
significant in the ongoing program of 
the church. Through this plan the 
colleges can help place trained persons 
with a Christian outlook in every area 
of contemporary life.” 

A recent study was conducted of 
former National Methodist scholars 
and quotations from this survey help 
to illustrate the widespread influence 
this program has had, is having, and 
will have in producing Christian lead- 
ers for every phase of life. The adjoin- 
ing tabulations taken from this survey 
reflect the effectiveness of these scholar- 
ships in training leadership. 

Here are some statements from the 
survey: 

“A total of 325 individuals have 
been fed directly into the full-time 
leadership of the church. Fourteen per 
cent of those now teaching on the 
college level are teaching in Methodist 
institutions of higher education. Sixty- 
six of the married women also indi- 
cated that they were married to Meth- 
odist ministers, making a total of about 
400 who are devoted to full-time Chris- 
tian service within the church proper.” 

The significance of homemaker at 
the top of the list of vocations reflects 
the number of awards made to college 
women. Christian homemaker is not 
only a full-time profession, it is also 
the one that helps create a warm home 
life for tomorrow’s citizens. 

Two-thirds of these former scholar- 
ship students are married and have an 
aggregate of 1,003 children. The im- 
portance of Christian homes cannot 
be overlooked in creating a Christian 
community. 

“If religion, philosophy and religious 
education were to be combined in the 
information submitted, it would sug- 
gest that religion is without doubt a 
dominant interest among National 
Methodist Scholarship recipients,” the 
survey report stated. 


Major Subjects Preferred 

English, music, science, history, so- 
ciology, education and elementary edu- 
cation ranked in that preference order 
when it came to choosing major sub- 
jects. English, at the head of the list, 
came in far ahead of the runner-up, 
music, by approximately 50 per cent. 
The reports findings were that in- 
terest was rather low in such subjects 
as dentistry, law and engineering; how- 
ever such subjects as mathematics, 


psychology and business held their 
own in interest attraction. 

One of the special advantages of the 
National Methodist Scholarships is the 
fact that study is not restricted to any 
paricular field and students are able 
to prepare themselves in the area of 
ercatest interest and talent. 

“Out of the 1,565 replying, 209 
indicated that they had been listed in 
Who's Who in American Colleges 
and Universities, 110 were Phi Beta 
Kappa, and 183 received similar aca- 
demic honors.” 

“Four hundred fifty graduate de- 
erees had been earned by those answer- 
ing the questionnaire; 158 of this 
number having earned master’s de- 
grees, 274 theological degrees, and 43 
doctor’s degrees.” 

It is not surprising to discover that 
these scholars have made unusual rec- 
ords of achievement because they are 
chosen partly on the basis of their 
academic backgrounds. Although stu- 
dents are expected to do well, it is 
gratifying to find that they do live up 
to expectations. 

“Positions of leadership held in the 
church ran the whole gamut but teach- 
ing in the church school, church music, 
and student work were mentioned most 
frequently. Over half of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire had held sig- 
nificant positions of leadership in the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship on the 
local level or above.” 

One of the important criteria of 
success regarding the investment of 
Methodist Student Day monies in the 
youth of our church is their actual 
participation as leaders in the program 
of The Methodist Church. Even 
though it is really too soon to evaluate 
the results of the National Methodist 
Scholarship program, since most of the 
recipients are just beginning their ca- 
reers, it is evident that they are taking 
their place in the top echelons of our 
church and community. 

The increasing number of students 
attending college and the rising costs 
of higher education combine to pre 
sent a challenge to our church. Will 
we be able to continue the important 
ministry to youth through the loan and 
scholarship programs? Are we deeply 
concerned about our leadership poten- 
tial represented by the young people 
of our church? We cannot neglect 
these needs anymore than we can over- 
look the importance of Christianity in 
a day of crises. 
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A Festival of Faith in your church this month can help to rekindle 


spiritual fires in the hearts of your members. 


The period from MAY 
Easter through 
Pentecost to Al- 3 
dersgate Day is in 
ideally suited to 
emphasize the 
great beliefs of the 
church: God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
the Trinity, salvation from sin, the King- 
dom of God. 

Pentecost Sunday is May 17. Alders- 
gate Day, May 24, falls on Sunday this 
year. 

The first Christian Pentecost was the 
occasion of the Holy Spirit descending 
upon the disciples. It included fearless 
witnessing for Christ, the proclamation 
of repentance for the remission of sins, 
and the conversion of multitudes. 
Three thousand persons were added 
to the fellowship of the Church on 
this day. 

Aldersgate Day is remembered by 
Methodists and other Christians as the 
day in 1738 when John Wesley had 
his “heart warming” experience. The 
turning point in Wesley's life came 
when he attended a prayer meeting in 
Aldersgate Street in London. 

As Wesley later reported it, it was 
here that he “felt his heart strangely 
warmed.” It was here that he knew 
that he did “trust Christ and Christ 
alone for salvation,” that Christ had 
forgiven his sins, and he openly testi- 
fied to that fact for the first time. 

Special services, designated as a 
“Festival of Faith,” will help to em- 
phasize Christian beliefs during the 
period from Easter to Pentecost and 
Aldersgate Day. 

Such services offer an opportunity 
for preparing your members, especially 
those received at Easter, for a more far- 
reaching experience of the Christian 


life. 
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A Festival of Faith can give mem- 
bers adequate understanding of the 
meaning of the great teachings of 
Christianity. 

If your church has not been partici- 
pating in the World Wide Church 
Attendance Movement, the period from 
Easter to Pentecost offers opportunity 
to initiate this evangelistic emphasis 
leading up to a great spiritual victory 
at Pentecost. 


Pentecost Sunday 


Pentecost Sunday should be a day 
of preparing hearts to receive the Holy 
Spirit, of witnessing, and of receiving 
new members. Several programs have 
been suggested to help the local church 
in its observance of this day. Any or 
all of the following programs may be 
used to advantage. 


Morning Watch or Communion 


Time: 6, 7, or 8 a.m. 

Emphasis: Stress the necessity to 
“wait” in silence and prayer if the 
Holy Spirit is to come upon people. 

Program: If a morning watch serv- 
ice is planned, the emphasis should be 
upon singing, prayer, and testimony. 
Seek to direct testimonies to the 
theme: “When Christ Came into My 
Heart.” Several individuals may be en- 
listed previously to witness in three or 
four minutes, concerning their experi- 
ence. 

If a communion breakfast is 
planned, scripture passages and prayers 
appropriate to Pentecost should be a 
part of the service. Many churches feel 
it best to limit the communion break- 
fast to men. 

Promotion: Large numbers are not 
the primary goal. Invitations should be 
extended to those who are expectant 


of a deeper spiritual experience and 
who will share their gifts with others. 
A communion breakfast may be spon- 
sored by Methodist Men or an or- 
ganized Men’s Bible Class. 


Worship, Roll Call and Reception 


Emphasis: Stress the Fellowship of 
Believers. Invite every member of the 
church to be present. 

Roll Call of Members: If the size of 
membership permits, call aloud the 
name of every member, inviting every 
one to answer. 

If the membership of the church is 
too large to permit calling names aloud, 
have roll call by filling out cards in the 
pew during service, or by listing the 
name of every member on charts in 
vestibule and requesting every mem- 
ber who is present to check his name. 

Reception of New Members: Utilize 
the joy which people feel in sharing 
the fellowship to enlist others. Prepare 
weeks ahead for new additions on the 
“birthday” of the church. 

Service of Worship and Preaching: 
Hymns, music, and the sermon should 
stress God’s gift of the Holy Spirit and 
the victorious quality of the fellowship 
of believers. 


One Great Sunday of Witnessing 


This can be done either on Pente- 
cost or Aldersgate Day (or another 
Sunday). 

e Carefully select and enlist three 
groups of visitors: one for morning 
visitation, one for afternoon visitation 
and one for night visitation. 

e Make all visitation evangelism 
preparation, locating every prospect, 
preparing prospect and assignment 
cards, commitment cards, other ma- 
terials, and meals in advance. 








e Morning visitors should meet for 
breakfast at 8 a.m. They are trained 
from Section I of chart, They Went 
Forth—Two by Two. These persons 
are to visit two by two in homes of 
assigned prospects from 9 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

e Morning and afternoon visitors 
have lunch together at 12 noon. Morn- 
ing visitors report their victories. After- 
noon visitors are trained from chart 
and visit two by two in homes from 
2 to 5 p.m. 

e Afternoon and night visitors have 
supper together at 5:30 p.m. Afternoon 
visitors report their experiences. Night 
visitors are trained from chart, visit two 
by two, 6:30 to 9:30 p.m., and report 
at the meeting at 9:30 p.m. 


Evening Program 

In churches having an evening serv- 
ice, the emphasis should be on the 
place of the Holy Spirit in the home. 
Following the service, members of the 
congregation should go to designated 
homes for a brief prayer and fellow- 
ship service. They should “take the 
Holy Spirit” to the home. Each mem- 
ber of the church should be invited to 
a particular home at a specified hour, 
making it possible to reach not only 
those who were at the evening service 
in the sanctuary but all the people. 

Churches with no evening service 
should plan cottage meetings for 
prayer, discussion, testimony, in suf- 
ficient number to serve the entire 
membership. 


One Great Week of Witnessing 

One Great Week of Witnessing is 
a week-long program that many 
churches have used with success. It 
could be scheduled for any week during 
this period. One excellent possibility 
would be to use the week starting with 
Pentecost and climaxing on Aldersgate 
Day (May 17-24). 
e Carefully select and enlist the largest 
group of consecrated visitors (men, 
women, and young people) your 
church has ever had. 
e Make all visitation evangelism prep- 
aration, following suggestions in book- 
lets, Four Nights for God and/or Lay 
Visitation Evangelism in the Local 
Church. 
e If possible, train your visitors first 
in the basic beliefs and fundamentals 
of the Christian life. Do this on several 
nights, or the previous Sunday after- 
noon and/or night. 
e Commission the visitors at the Sun- 
day morning service. An inspiring com- 
missioning service creates an atmos- 
phere of spiritual expectancy. 
e Have 12:30 p.m. lunch for visitors 
at church. Train them from Section I 
of chart, They Went Forth—Two by 
Two. Send them out two by two at 
2 p.m. for a full afternoon of visiting 
prospects. Have the report meeting at 
close of evening church service. 
e Have visitors meet for supper in- 
struction conference (6 p.m.) every 
night in the week until the last pros- 
pect has been visited for Christ and 
the Church. 


e The pastor and spiritual life com 
mittee make follow-up spiritual guid- 
ance visit on every prospect won. 

Tidings, the Department of Chris- 
tian Literature of the Board of Evange- 
lism, has a number of booklets and leaf- 
lets of Pentecost and the Holy Spirit 
that will enrich the lives of church 
members and leaders. 


These are some of the materials which 


may be ordered from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.: 
Recapturing Pentecost, 15¢, 10 or 


more, 10¢ each; The Ministry of the 
Holy Spirit, 50¢, 12 or more, 35¢ each; 
Letterheads for Pentecost Sunday, 100 
for $1; Service of Worship for Pente- 


cost, 100 for $2; Pentecost in Our 
Church (card), 160 for $1. 
Attendance Registration Card for 


Pentecost Sunday, 100 for 60¢; What 
Pentecost Can Mean to You (leaflet), 
100 for $2; Experience the Power of the 
Holy Spirit Cleaflet), 100 for $2; Pocket 
Packet of Christian Commitment Cards, 
10 for $1.50 (minimum, 10 packets). 

Prayer Program Packet for a Local 
Church, $1 each; Prayer Vigil Kit, 10 for 
$1 Gminimum); Individual Prayer 
Packet, $1 each; Basic Beliefs of the 
Christian Faith, 10¢ each, 6 for 50¢; 
Living the Lord’s Prayer (Tract-of-the- 
Month Club selection), 100 for $2. 

Tidings also has visitation evangelism 
materials available. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
materials relating to Aldersgate, Method- 
ism, and Methodist beliefs. (See order 
blank on page 39.) 





Chapel, Farm for Vieques 


Methodists on Vieques, a tiny island 
a few miles off the coast of Puerto Rico, 
are looking forward to the building of a 
new chapel and the establishment of a 
model farm to demonstrate modern agri- 
cultural methods. 

Both projects are intended to provide 
a fuller economic, social and spiritual 
life for Vieques. The Methodist Church 
is the only major Protestant denomina- 
tion at work there. Methodist member- 
ship is more than 1,500. 

The new chapel will provide modern 
quarters for worship, and Christian edu- 
cation in a growing section of town. It 
will replace an outmoded building in a 
section of Esperanza from which most of 
the villagers have moved. 

A 10-acre farm on Vieques will be 
developed as a demonstration farm, show- 
ing what can be done on two or three 
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acres. Sugar cane, poultry, swine, and 
truck crops will be featured. 


Gives Library to School 


One of the most outstanding private 
libraries in the field of international af- 
fairs has been given to American Uni- 
versity’s new School of International Serv- 
ice in Washington, D.C. 

The school was given 3,500 volumes 
from the library of the late Sir Alfred 
Zimmern by Robert K. Straus, New York 
publisher and former government official. 

Mr. Zimmern, British scholar, author, 
and political scientist, was emeritus pro- 
fessor in international relations at Ox- 
ford, and served as visiting professor at 
Trinity College and later at American 
International College in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Zimmern was interested in the 
proposed School of International Service. 


Shortly before his death he had requested 
that his library be transferred to the 
school. 


Plan Village for Refugees 


A second housing project for refugees 
from communist China, similar to Wesley 
Village which now furnishes homes for 
approximately 500 persons, is being plan- 
ned by Methodists of Hong Kong. 

The new village will be another effort 
to help relieve conditions among 500,000 
refugees who now live in shacks made 
of packing boxes and tin. It will be con- 
structed on Hong Kong mainland section 
of Kowloon. 

The new project is being planned by 
a committee composed of Chinese, British 
and American Methodists. The committee 
is studying available sites with reference 
to water supply, bus lines and nearness 
to the working population of Kowloon. 
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PLAN 
TO PLAN 


by Weldon Crossland 


AIDS TO PLANNING 

To gain the benefits of program planning, start now with arrangements 
for your planning conference. (Note § 216 in the Discipline.) 

Your church might do as Dr. Crossland’s did: make up a mimeographed 
plan book (see picture). The book lists goals and proposals of the various com- 
missions and committees, leaving space for notes and comment, in the fashion of 
a work book. 

Two books by Dr. Crossland will be useful in program planning. They 
are A Planned Program for the Church Year and Better Leaders for Your 
Church (both by Abingdon Press at $2). Also useful is Ray Ragsdale’s booklet, 
The Work of the Official Board (9¢ each). All are available from Methodist 
Publishing House branches. 

Your prime resource dealing specifically with the Methodist program for 
1959-60 will be next month’s Metuopist Story. 

The annual Program Planning Number, published in September in 
previous years, will appear this year in June. It will have 64 pages, including 
program suggestions and resource lists for all major areas of church work. It will 
include the useful annual compilation of Church Program Information and 
information about the year’s mission study themes. 

Caspar Nannes of the Washington Star will interpret some of the needs 
and opportunities of the church as he sees them in the society of today. In 
addition, there will be practical features on such subjects as how to publicize 
a meeting and discovering help in the Discipline that perhaps you didn’t 
know about. 

All regular subscribers in your church will receive the June MetTuopist 
Story, of course. For a program planning conference, you may order a bundle 
at special rates: 10 or more, 10¢ each. 

(These special prices apply to the Program Planning Number Only.) 
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Here are eight of 
the many benefits 
from systematic 
program. planning. 
Prepare now fora 
planning conference 
to make use of . 
helps coming your 
way in June. 


Having a planned program for the 
church year gives a church a compre- 
hensive outline of its chief objectives, 
emphases, and activities. 

The plans are made co-operatively 
by the church leaders and the minister 
for the next 12 months. It is a process 
by which desired goals are set, sound 
plans are laid, and a calendar of the 
chief events of the church is prepared. 

Any church that plans its work and 
works its plan will find a score of 
values in addition to the eight with 
which this article deals. But here are 
some of the significant values you may 
expect. 

1. The total program of the church 
is greatly broadened, enriched, and 
improved. 

Every area of the church’s life is 
represented in the total program. Every 
event in the conference or denomina- 
tional year is included. 

The chief emphases desired during 
the year and the important objectives 
of the committees and organizations 
pass in review before the leaders of 
the older groups to receive any criti- 
cisms or suggestions. 


2. Each chairman sees his Kingdom 
task in terms of a well-rounded 12- 
month program of activity and objec- 
tives rather than merely from the 
viewpoint of the single event. 

It is an infinite pity that so many 
churches should be as creation was 
before the spirit of God moved upon it 
—without form, and void; and darkness 
is on the face of it. These churches live 
in a hand-to-mouth, extemporary man- 
ner. They are all too often “guesswork 
churches.” In contrast with these, God 
richly blesses those church leaders who 
prepare to present to Christ the best 
they have. 


3. All leaders of the church find 


themselves becoming acquainted with 
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the total of the church 
through this church-wide planning 


pr oTam 


conference. 

Across several years the planning 
conference becomes a real power in 
education in statesmanship. Everyone 
learns about the projects that are ap- 
proved, the emphases that are stressed, 
the aims that are achieved, and objec- 
tives that are long range. 

4. All phases of church life are uni- 
fied and integrated as they are re- 
viewed and discussed. 

If any dates conflict in several re- 
ports, they are easily adjusted before 


they have been put in print or an- 
nounced. 

When the master calendar for the 

church year is typed or printed, mem- 
bers will trust its accuracy. 
5. Ministers and laymen alike gain a 
sense of going forward together, as they 
sce the unity and continuity that come 
from intelligent foresight and un- 
hurried planning. 

Each year builds on the experience 
of the previous one. Laymen will not 
make the same mistake twice, while 
the minister is guided and shares his 
judgment with all church leaders. 


Planning conference of Grace Church, St. Louis, Mo. Presenting plans 
of his group is Will Shelly who, though blind, serves effectively as 


director of stewardship. 


\ 





Planning by Lexington (Va.) Larger Parish. The Rev. DePriest Whye 
is seated at center. Here country churches work together and all 


official boards of parish share in planning. 


In this high partnership of pastor 

and people long-range objectives are 
often combined to form three-year 
plans and five-year plans for their 
church. 
6. The monthly meetings of the off- 
cial board are more interesting as com- 
mittees and commissions report their 
past committee activities and their 
future plans. 

All too large a portion of the of- 
ficial board hour is devoted to financial 
rather than spiritual matters. 

An official board meeting comes 

alive when reports are made concern- 
ing children, youths, and educational 
or evangelistic matters. 
‘7. Laymen more readily take their 
full share of the ersponsibility for the 
administration load of the church when 
they have played a prominent role in 
the planning of that program. 

Some of them possess a high degree 
of administrative ability. In persuading 
families to join the church, the laymen 
has repeatedly proved himself superior. 
These laymen are not indifferent; they 
have only to be shown “the know how” 
to become superior in their effective- 
ness in Christ's work. 

The belief in the priesthood of all 
believers gives the privilege and the 
duty of training laymen for definite 
tasks. 

The ministry of the laymen has yet 
to be claimed for Christ and his 
Church. When it is, we shall come 
into a new era of Kingdom success. 
8. The minister is free from much of 
the distraction of committee meetings 
and church administrative detail. 

When the program is planned, the 
minister is more free to devote him- 
self more fully to those professional 
duties, which only he can perform. He 
will have more time to spend on train- 
ing leaders, for he is the leader of lead- 
ers in the church. He will have more 
time for books and more time for better 
preaching. 

The minister needs not be “the bride 
at every wedding and corpse at every 
funeral.” 

A planned program for the church 
year will richly reward both the min- 
ister and the laymen of any church 
anywhere. 


reacher and 
irst Church, 


Dr. Crossland, noted as a 
writer, is pastor of Asbury 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Teamwork 
Is the Answer- 


Only as our churches 


and institutions work together 


can we hope to meet human 


needs and fulfill 


our Christian mission. 
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Homes for Children 
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by Harold E. Baker 


During each generation the Church 
attempts to re-define its task in the 
world, helping us to think objectively 
about the work which must be done 
by Christians. 

The National Conference on Policy 
and Strategy in Social Welfare has 
made the following statement: 

“It seems clear in the New Testa- 
ment that the task of the Church in- 
volves three central aspects. First, there 
is the impartation of the Gospel 
(kerygma), which includes the spoken 
word, the preaching and teaching of 
the ‘good news’ of the incarnation, 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
secondly, there is the fellowship of 
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participation together (koinonia) in 
the encounter of Jesus Christ with the 
world; and thirdly, the expression of 
the Christian faith in love and service 
to all men (diakonia).” 

These three central aspects of the 
task of the Church exist in relation- 
ship to one another. The removal of 
one aspect in effect stunts the work 
of the Church and the Christian mis- 
sion, as expressed through the Church, 
thus becomes lopsided. 

Emphasis upon one aspect of the 
work of the Church, such as fellow- 
ship, leaving out the preaching of the 
Gospel and the helping of the needy, 


will inevitably result in a watering- 
down of the Church. 

One of the best illustrations we have 
of this experience in the Church is 
when a local church becomes engrossed 
it its own budget or debt to such an 
extent that it will not allow the presen- 
tation of any benevolent cause. What 
actually happens in this case is that 
with its eyes turned inward, it becomes 
spiritually bankrupt. 

The cure for this is for the emphasis 
to be placed upon the total mission of 
the Church and the part which the 
local church should play in that pro- 
gram of preaching, teaching, fellow- 
ship, and sharing. This emphasis re 
sults in the undergirding of the whole 
program of the local church, spiritually 
and financially. 

With the task of the Church in 
mind, we begin to realize also the close 
relationship between the local church 
or the general church and its insti- 
tutions, the schools, colleges, hospitals, 
homes, and social welfare agencies. 
The institutions are in reality the 
finalized response to the needs of hu- 
man beings. 

When the Church does not support 
its institutions which have the em- 
phasis upon meeting human need, the 
program of the Church becomes lop- 
sided and the expression of Christianity 
becomes partial. 

For several years leaders of the 
Church have been concerned with 
making a re-connection between the 
local church and the institutions of 
the Church. The local church’s com- 
mittee on hospitals and homes many 
times does not have challenging ob- 
jectives and projects. 

If we were to broaden the name of 
this committee to health and human 
welfare and instruct it to be alert to 
the needs of persons in order that the 
Church might lend a helping hand, 
this committee would immediately find 
new life and new purpose. 

Projects could include getting blood 
for the Blood Bank to be used by 
members of the Church, finding hous- 
ing for families in need, sponsoring 
foster homes for children in co-oper- 
ation with the Methodist children’s 
home in the vicinity, sponsoring older 
persons in their own homes or in our 
institutions for the aged, and support of 
welfare agencies and institutions of the 
Church and the community through 
the Community Chest and United 





Funds. All of these projects are related 
to human need. They give purpose to 
the local committee on health and 
human welfare. 

Let us consider this matter from 
the viewpoint of the institution in 
relationship to the Church. From ex- 
perience it is easy to see how the 


TIES THAT BIND 


institution becomes engrossed in serv- 
ing the needs of persons. There is the 
temptation to set itself apart as a com- 
munity institution rather than a church 
institution. 

Here again the institution must 
recognize that what it does to meet 
human need is but one aspect of the 


These suggestions will help to strengthen the bonds between Meth- 
odist churches and Methodist institutions. 


What the church can do: 
1. Church sponsorship (active). 1. 
2. Special projects of 
groups (MYF, Methodist Men, 
WSCS, Young Adults). 

3. Family projects. 4 
4. Auxiliary membership and 
volunteer service. 5. 
5. Visitation of institutions. 
6. Contributions to Golden Cross. 6. 
7. Membership on hospitals and 
homes committee. 7. 
8. Community projects in con- 
junction with institutional pro- 
grams (civic organizations). 


special 2. 
2. 
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What the institution can do: 
Institutional open house. 
Including the name “Meth- 
odist” in institution’s title. 
Compliance with Methodist 
institutional standards. 
Employment _ of 
Christian personnel. 
Identification 
Church institutional organizations. 
Tie-in with Methodist Infor- 
mation and Public Relations. 
Cooperation 
ences, vocational meetings, etc. 
Chaplaincy program. 

9. Christian 
services and personnel. 


qualified, 


with national 


career confer- 


“atmosphere” _ of 


9. Establishment of blood banks. 
10. Referral of worthy patients 
or guests (for Homes). 

11. Vocational emphasis on _hos- 
pitals and homes careers (youth 
and adults ). 


12. Hospitals and Homes rallies. 


10. Methodist representation on 
Boards, committees. 

11. Representatives’ participation 
in special Church events (nurses’ 
chorus; Chaplain). 

12. Representation at summer 
camping or assembly programs. 


life of the Church. To make its pur- 
pose complete it must relate itself to 
the preaching and teaching program 
as well as the fellowship program 
which the church sponsors. 

An institution centering its attention 
on itself becomes only a partial answer 
to human needs, but an institution at 
the heart of the Church and its pro- 
gram is an institution with a real, living 
program, answering the total demands 
of human needs. 

Having served an “independent” in- 
stitution, which later became a church- 
sponsored institution, the writer knows 
how the quality of the service im- 
proved as the program became a part 
of the total church-sponsored program. 

We have been writing about the 
total Church, the local congregation 
the general church and the church 
around the world. We have emphasized 
the three aspects of the task of the 
Church: the propagation of the Word, 
fellowship among Christian believers, 
and the serving of human needs. 

The Church needs its institutions 
and its program through colleges, uni- 
versities, hospitals, homes, and welfare 
agencies to fulfill its purpose. The in- 
stitutions need the Church to make 
their program complete. 


Mr. Baker is administrator of the San 
Diego Methodist Home at Chula Vista, 
Calif. He is past president of the National 
a of Methodist Hospitals and 
omes. 








Plan Asia Radio Station 


Delegates from 12 Asian nations who 
attended the second Asia Conference on 
Mass Communications in Tokyo in 
August voted to develop a Christian 
radio strategy for southeastern Asia. 

A short-wave station in Dumaguete 
City in the Philippines was named as 
the first priority in the program. 

The station will serve all of southeast- 
ern Asia, not just the Philippines. Plans 
were made to set up programing studios 
in other countries. The delegates also 
voted to establish an office for the ex- 
change of information and correlation of 
services in mass communications among 
the churches of Asia. The office will be 
in Tokyo. 

Among the delegates was the Rev. 
James H. Moore, Methodist missionary 
audiovisual specialist in Korea. Observers 
included the Rev. Harry Spencer, gen- 
eral secretary of the Television, Radio 
and Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church, and the Rev. Floyd Shacklock, 
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former Methodist missionary who now is 
executive secretary of the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature 
(Lit-Lit) of the National Council of 
Churches, 


Will Direct Church Music 


The Rev. Carlton R. Young, minister 
of music at Trinity Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio, joined the Methodist Publishing 
House staff in Nashville in January. He 
will serve as director of church music for 
Abingdon Press. 

In this newly-created position, Mr. 
Young will supervise publication and dis- 
tribution of music for churches and 
church schools. He will work closely 
with the Methodist Board of Education, 
the National Fellowship of Methodist 
Musicians, Methodist Commission on 
Worship, and other Methodist agencies. 

A member of the North-East Ohio 
Conference, Mr. Young formerly served 
as minister of music at The Church of 
the Saviour in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





He is a graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati and Boston University School 
of Theology, with degrees in music educa- 
tion, church music, and theology. 


Agency Aids 24 Countries 


Heifer Project Inc. sent 641 cattle, 
180 goats, 268 sheep, 379 pigs, 189 rab- 
bits, 33,565 chicks, 3,440 hatching eggs 
and | horse to 24 countries during 1958. 

This relief and rehabilitation agency 
collects and distributes livestock and 
poultry contributed by farmers or pur- 
chased with contributions from church 
groups, service clubs, and individuals. 

Recipients were refugees, schools, 
orphanages, 4-H club members, hospitals, 
and rural families in agriculturally un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Since 1944 Heifer Project Inc. has 
helped people in 54 countries. Meth- 
odists help in this program through gifts 
to Church World Service and the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Stewardship and finance features in 
this issue: The Biggest Dollar in 
the Methodist World, 2; Benevo- 
lence Report, 2; Story of the 
Month, 3; A Year for the Refugees, 
4; Dollars that Build Leaders, 5-6; 
Plan to Plan, 9-10; Our Methodist 
Reserve Pension Plan, 19-20; Giv- 
ing to Missions in the Church 
School, 21-2; We Borrow—to Build 
for Tomorrow, 25-6. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
The Biggest Dollar in the Methodist 
World, 2; Benevolence Report, 2; 
Story of the Month, 3; A Year for 
the Refugees, 4; Plan to Plan, 9-10; 
Giving to Missions in Church 
School, 22-3; Pai Chai Builds Chris- 
tian Character, 24-5; We Borrow— 
to Build for Tomorrow, 25-6; Keep 
Your Lines Open, 27-8; On a Wide 
Circuit, 35; Easy Order Blank, 37-9. 


The most important item in the benev- 
olence budget of the local church is 
World Service. This is the basic general 
benevolence program of the church, sup- 
porting entirely or in part the service and 
outreach activities of 17 national Method- 
ist agencies. 

Because the commission on missions is 
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primarily responsible for preparing budget 
recommendations on World Service, Ad- 
vance Specials and other benevolence 
items, it is important for the commission 
to work hard on World Service. It should 
help the commission on stewardship and 
finance, the official board, and the con- 
gregation understand the work of World 
Service agencies and thus see the neces- 
sity for acceptance and payment in full 
of the church’s World Service apportion- 
ment. Churches should see World Service 
as an opportunity for sharing, not as a 
burden or “tax.” 

Since 61 per cent of each World Serv- 
ice dollar goes to missions and since 
World Service provides a large share of 
all missionary income, it is all the more 
imperative that the commission on mis- 
sions should support and interpret this 
benevolence fund. 

Here are some suggestions which your 
commission may find helpful in regard to 
World Service: 

e Set aside one meeting in which to con- 
sider World Service. In this meeting 
make sure that all members of the com- 
mission understand what World Service 
is and does. 

e Use the filmstrip, The Church Beyond 
Our Window, in this meeting. It is avail- 
able from your district superintendent, 
the Methodist Publishing House 
branches, and the Commission on Promo- 


tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
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cago 11, Ill., for return postage only. 
Refer to the chart on page 12 in the 
manual, The Commission on Missions. 
Write the Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation for samples of materials 
which will help to promote World Serv- 
ice in your church. All materials should 
be reviewed in your commission meeting 
before they are used. 

e Make sure that all members of the 
commission know the difference between 
World Service and Conference Benevo- 
lences and what percentage of the appor- 
tionment given to your church goes to 
each. Do your people understand the 
basis upon which the apportionment is 
made? 

e Study the present situation in your 
church as regards giving to World Serv- 
ice. Does your church accept what is 
asked of it? Does it pay 100 per cent? Are 
World Service offerings from the church 
school sent in over and above the appor- 
tionment? Is the monthly income of your 
church prorated among operating ex- 
pense, salaries, World Service, and other 
obligations? What is the per capita giving 
to World Service in your church? 


How to Tell the Story 
e@ When all members of the commission 
have become well informed, it is time to 
inquire into the amount of information 
and understanding the members and con- 
stituency of the church may have regard- 
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ing World Service—and how the com- 
mission can help them to be better in- 
formed. 

e Commissions on Missions have done 
the following things to tell the congrega- 
tion about World Service: 

1. “Minute Men”—one-minute 
ments made by a lay member of the com- 
mission on some aspect of World Service. 
One statement a Sunday is made for a 
series of weeks. 

2. Fourth Sunday World Service Leaflets 
enclosed in the church bulletin or mailed 
to the homes. Order from the Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation in Chicago. 
3. Work with the commission on educa- 
tion to strengthen emphasis on World 
Service in the church school. 

4. World Festival Night—supper meet- 
ing for everyone, followed by explanation 
of World Service and Advance Specials, 
using charts and displays, followed by an 
inspirational speaker. 

5. “All-together” period at a church-wide 
school of missions is often used to ex- 
plain Worlld Service and other benevo- 
lence programs of the church. 

6. Display in narthex of the church pre- 
pared by the Christian outreach commit- 
tee of the Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
assisted by the commission on missions. 

7. Special programs on Sunday evening 
in connection with Family Fellowship 
Night or Sunday evening worship, Meth- 
odist Men groups, and others. 

&. The showing of films interpreting the 
work of the World Service agencies of the 
church. 

e The commission needs to consider such 
practical matters as “Where do we go 
from here?” World Service giving should 
be seen in relation to other benevolence 
giving and no church should be limited 
by the apportionment. It has been well 
said that the apportionment is the floor 
and not the ceiling for World Service. 


Sstate- 


Benevolence Goals Necessary 

Every church should have a goal for 
benevolence giving and many churches 
now operate on the principle of “as much 
for others as for ourselves.” What goal 
does your church have? An inspired, in- 
formed, and committed church inevitably 
surpasses apportionment. 

The commission on missions should 
realize that it has every reason to be en- 
thusiastic about World Service. Not only 
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does a portion of the World Service dollar 
support the missionary -enterprise. The 
missionary enterprise has a stake in the 
success of other programs supported by 
World Service. 

To help with missions promotion in 
the church school, you will want to rec- 
ommend the film, Francisco of Puerto 
Rico, to your church-school superintend- 
ent or the counselor for the Intermediate 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. 

This 12-minute color film dramatizes 
Protestant work in Puerto Rico. It will 
stimulate interest in your own church 
camp and will help to promote your 
Fourth Sunday World Service observ- 
ance. You may want to show the film at 
your commission on missions meeting, in- 
viting children’s workers to sit in on this 
portion of the meeting. 

Francisco of Puerto Rico may be rented 
from branches of the Methodist Publish- 


ing House for $5. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: The Biggest 
Dollar in the Methodist World, 2; 
Easter to Aldersgate: An Evangelistic 
Opportunity, 7-8; Plan to Plan, 9-10; 
Keep Your Lines Open, 27-8; Easy 
Order Blanks, 37-9. 


A good way to begin the May meeting 
of your commission would be to have a 
brief devotion which would express grati- 
tude for family ties and dedicate the 
group to the task of carrying the Chris- 
tian witness into the home and to all 
youths who will be shaping the future. 

This would be a good occasion for the 
youth member to report on the evangelis- 
tic potential represented by the young 
people of the community. This is the sea- 
son when we think of graduation and 
youths stepping out into the broader ex- 
periences of life. What better time is 
there for planning with your young peo- 
ple to have a Christian witness mission or 
a Christian witness weekend? You will 
want to work with the commission on 
education to plan and carry out such a 
project. 

These materials from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., will be 
of help as you plan your mission: 
Christian Witness Mission Packet; Win 
Youth to Christ, a youth-to-youth evan- 
gelism flip chart, $3; So I'm a Christian 
Witness, leaflet, 100 for $2. 

Available from branches of the Meth- 
odist Publishing House are Evangelism 
for Teen-Agers, a book by Howard Ellis, 
$1; and Four to Go, a 16 mm film, $4. 


Methodist Student Day is June 14. 
The commission on membership and 
evangelism may want to offer to co- 
operate in planning for this day with the 
commission on education. 


Pentecost and Aldersgate 

May 17 is Pentecost Sunday and May 
24 is the anniversary of John Wesley's 
Aldersgate experience. This week could 
be spiritually rewarding for all. 

Here are some suggestions for ob- 
serving this period. You will want to 
adapt them, together with others that 
will come to mind, to your own church 
program. This could be a week of preach- 
ing services emphasizing the life of the 
spirit and lifting up the cardinal doctrines 
of the Methodist movement. Books on 
Methodist history and doctrine are avail- 
able from branches of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 

God's Good News, a 208-page book 
which contains the 32 addresses made at 
the Convocation on Local Church Evan- 
gelism in Washington, D.C., in July, 
1958, may be ordered from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials for $1. The ad- 
dress is 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 

This week could also be one in which 
your commission could sponsor four 
nights of training and fellowship for all 
new members and other interested mem- 
bers. Helpful in such a program would be 
the turnover chart, Spiritual Life for 
Methodist Christians. It may be had for 
$12 from Methodist Evangelistic Ma- 
terials. The chart, which is issued also in 
booklet form, contains sections on the 
Methodist faith, heritage, duties, and 
The Methodist Church at work. 

Church leaders are deeply concerned 
over the large number of members we 
lose each year through “quarterly confer- 
ence action.” One way to help stop this 
leak through the back door would be to 
make Aldersgate and Pentecost season a 
time when we acquaint our members with 
our Methodist heritage, faith, duties and 
program. 

Methodist Evangelistic Materials offers 
help in the form of books and leaflets: 
The Methodist Primer by Charles Selec- 
man; I Will Uphold the Church by 
Homer J. R. Elford, 10¢ each; 12 for 
$1; The Character of a Methodist and 
The General Rules of The Methodist 
Church, leaflets, 5¢ each; 4¢ each in lots 
of 50 or more; and A Theology for Meth- 
odist Laymen by Kenneth W. Copeland, 
50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

Commission chairmen have expressed 
the need for a letterhead designed for 
their local commission. Methodist Evan- 
gelistic Materials has prepared an attrac- 
tive and colorful letterhead to meet these 
requests. Sheets may be ordered for 100 
for $1. 
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As your church moves into the sum- 
mer season, you will! face the possibility 
of a slump in church attendance. Your 
commission will want to call upon the 
committee on church attendance for plans 
to combat this slump. 


Year ’round Stimulation Aids 


The Department of Church Attend- 
ance Evangelism, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn., has prepared ma- 
terials for stimulating and maintaining a 
good attendance at any time of the year. 
Write the Rev. John L. Sandlin, director 
of this department, for advice and samples 
of materials. 

It is not too early for the committee 
on church attendance and the committee 
on prayer life to formulate plans to en- 
courage vacationers not to “take a vaca- 
tion from God.” Members can be en- 
couraged to take The Upper Room and 
the Bible with them on vacation. 

One way to keep in contact with vaca- 
tioners is to have them send a copy of 
the church bulletin back to the home 
church. These can be posted on the bul- 
letin board or made into a display. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this 
issue: The Biggest Dollar in the 
Methodist World, 2; Dollars that 
Build Leaders, 5-6; Plan to Plan, 
9-10; Teamwork Is the Answer, 11- 
12; Giving to Missions in the 
Church School, 21-2; The Very 
Young Child in Church School, 
22-3; Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; It 
Worked for Us, 40. 


In your May meeting of the commis- 
sion you will want to consider first those 
items which need to be checked for prog- 
ress and details. 

National Family Week is may 3-10. 
Children’s Day is May 3. Suggestions for 
planning were included in the March and 
April issues of The Church School and 
Tue Mertnuopist Story. Care for details. 
Hear reports of the observances and 
evaluate if your meeting follows the 
dates. 

Have plans been completed for your 
workers’ conference and _ divisional 
workers’ meeting? You may wish to ask 
for reports on plans and promotion. See 
the May Church School for suggestions. 

If you have started plans for summer 
conferences, assemblies, institutes, labora- 
tory schools and day camps, you may 
want to provide opportunity for a prog- 
ress report. Refer to the March Church 
School. 

Your attention has also been called to 
the National Convocation of Methodist 
Youth at Purdue University in August. 
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Youths in your church should know about 
this meeting and a representative should 
attend if possible. Consult the youth di- 
rector of the Conference Board of Edu- 
cation for information. 

Consider next the items which need 
to be planned at this meeting. 

How will your commission care for a 
meaningful observance of Methodist Stu- 
dent Day which is June 7? Students will 
soon be returning from college. Perhaps 
you will have some graduates, both of 
high school and college. Note suggestions 
given on page 5 of this issue and in 
earlier issues of THe Metuopist Story. 
Consult the student secretary of the 
WSCS and your pastor for suggestions. 
Perhaps they could be ready to report at 
this meeting. 

Urge the youth division superintend- 
ent and your MYF representative to con- 
sider possibilities for a Youth Activities 
Week and Christian Adventure Week. 
Refer them to the April Roundtable for 
help. They may wish to report on plans 
which have been completed. 

World Service Sunday is May 24 and 
emphasizes Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. Refer to the article, “World Serv- 
ice in the Church School,” on page 20. 
Urge your commission to suggest ways in 
which the members of your church and 
church school can become better in- 
formed. 

Provide opportunities to support World 
Service in meaningful ways. Members 
need to know how much of the work of 
the church is made possible through 
World Service and the importance of the 
support of every member. 

If Promotion Day is observed in the 
spring in your church, your commission 
will want to make sure that this day will 
be a meaningful one, both in the lives of 
those being promoted and throughout the 
church school. Note suggestions on pro- 
motion given in the curriculum ma- 
terials. 

Christian Education Week and Church 
School Rally Day comes early in the fall 
in most annual conferences. Assign re- 
sponsibility for these observances to a 
committee or specific persons. Urge them 
to begin gathering suggestions and ma- 
terials. 

Your children’s workers might be 
asked to review the material by Margie 
McCarty in the May Child Guidance 
and lead the commission in a discussion 
on the topic, “You, Your Church, Your 
Community.” This emphasizes the need 
and your responsibility to reach all per- 
sons in the community with Christian 
education. 

The commission in the rural church 
will want to discuss the coming Methodist 
Town and Country Conference at 
Wichita, Kan., July 21-24. The third day 
of this conference will deal with leader- 





ship including lay leadership for the total 
church program. 

Call to the attention of your members 
the following new materials which have 
been issued by the Board of Education. 
All are available from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


New Materials Listed 

Church Use of Andio-Visuals, a re- 
vised edition of Howard Tower’s book, 
paper back, $1.50; Teaching Children in 
the Church, a new book by Rosemary K. 
Roorbach, $1.50; Our Public Schools, a 
new elective study for adults by Thomas 
J. Van Loon, 35¢, combined pupil’s text 
and leader’s guide; Problems of Spending, 
an elective unit by Stella Ward, 45¢, 
leader’s guide, 45¢. 

Alcohol—Let’s Think It Over, a new 
black-and-white, 33 mm sound filmstrip 
for use with juniors with 33 1/3 rpm 
record, $7.50, sale price; The Story of the 
Hebrew People, a new weekday text for 
grades seven and eight by Merrill A. 
Beem, pupil’s book, $1, teacher’s text, $2. 

The children’s council will want to 
consider carefully the May Child Guid- 
ance. It contains considerable material on 
Alaska, in keeping with the home mission 
emphasis of the year and with the theme 
of the additional sessions unit, “The 
Work of The Methodist Church in 
Alaska.” 

Since the thoughts of youth workers in 
spring turn to the possibilities of -the 
summer MYF program, the youth council 
will find particular interest in the article, 
“Variety Versus Vacation,” by Theodore 
McEachern in Workers with Youth. It 
shows some of the possibilities of a sum- 
mer program. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: The Biggest Dol- 
lar in the Methodist World, 2; 
Plan to Plan, 9-10; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9; It Worked for Us, 40. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
1276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
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nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


According to the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics there were 44,146 drug addicts 
in the United States at the end of 1957. 
Ninety-three per cent of these addicts use 
Heroin. In 1955 one authority estimated 
that addicts paid $300 million for Heroin 
alone. 

Investigations indicate that a small 
group of some 500 racketeers control the 
narcotics trafic. Working with them is an 
army of minor colleagues and street ped- 
dlers. In the upper echelons of the illegal 
sale of narcotics are some 20 persons 
closely associated with the crime syndicate 
known as the Mafha. 

The traffic in narcotics is “big busi- 
ness.” Profits run high. As much as 
$196,000 can be made on a $4,000 in- 
vestment. One kilogram (2.2 pounds) of 
pure Heroin purchased in France at 
$4,000 may bring as much as $200,000 
by the time it has been diluted over and 
again, reaching the trembling hands of an 
addict on the streets of the United States. 

In most states the narcotics trader gets 
only mild punishment for his crime. 
Under the Boggs Act of 1951 he may get 
two to five years for a first offense, or he 
may get a suspended sentence, or be 
placed on probation. For a second offense 
he may get five years, but not more than 
10. 

For a third violation the offender re- 
ceives a minimum of 10 years and a 
maximum of 20. Under this act, even if 
a peddler is caught and sentenced for 
two years, his profits are such that he can 
well afford to risk being apprehended. 

It is not unusual for a “kilo-man” to 
average an income of $50,000 a month. 

In the last 30 years the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics has succeeded in bring- 
ing to bear a high degree of control on 
the illegal trafic not only in this country 
but throughout the world. 


Action Suggestions 
But two great problems remain: our 
inadequate federal and state laws and 
public apathy. 
Here are some steps which concerned 
individuals and groups can take to help 
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remedy this problem in a state. Why not 
suggest these to your committee? 

e Study your state laws on narcotics. 
Does your state have a problem of nar- 
cotic addiction? Some states do not. The 
problem seems to be concentrated in the 
large metropolitan areas and along our 
national borders. Find out what the pun- 
ishment is for the first, second, and third 
offenses of narcotics pushers. 

e Inform people and arouse interest. 
Bring your findings first to the commis- 
sion on Christian social relations and de- 
cide how to inform the members of the 
church as well as the community. Con- 
tact other groups in the community and 
co-operate in community-wide ap- 
proaches to the problem. 

e Take action. The problem varies wide- 
ly in different communities. Action 
should be founded on the extent and 
potential threat of addiction in the par- 
ticular locality. Adults should be apprised 
soberly of the available facts concerning 
narcotic addiction without spreading un- 
due alarm or causing panic. 

e Press for a crackdown on dope ped- 
dlers. Stronger laws, rigid enforcement 
and stiff penalties are needed. (In 1956, 
by adopting a 20-year-minimum penalty 
for anyone selling narcotics, the state of 
Ohio practically eliminated the problem 
of narcotics addiction.) 

e See that addicts are committed to a 
hospital for treatment and rehabilitation. 
(Association is the largest single cause 
of drug addiction. One addict can quickly 
“infect” 16 other persons.) 

Explore the possibility of organizing 

rehabilitated addicts into Addicts Anony- 
mous for the purpose of helping others 
who are in trouble wtih narcotic addic- 
tion. 
e Schoolteachers should be instructed 
in the elementary facts, as well as in the 
techniques of transmitting this knowledge 
to their pupils. (Special courses for chil- 
dren and.youths on narcotics are not de- 
sirable.) A  poorly-conducted program 
among children and youths may only 
glamorize the subject, arouse curiosity 
and invite experimentation. 

No anti-narcotics program can be com- 
plete without study of the problems re- 
lated to the use of alcohol, sleeping pills 
and lesser drugs that are habit forming. 
e Use the social approach. We can never 
hope to eradicate all drug addiction by 
abolishing the slums, by providing equalli- 
ty or opportunity for all groups in our 
population, by developing wholesome 
substitutes for gang activities among 
slums and slumbound adolescents, by 
causing tensions that are so often a factor 
in emotional instability and insecurity. 

But this broad approach may prove to 
be the most effective method of commu- 
nity action against addiction, teen-age 


and otherwise, as well as against juvenile 
delinquency and other “diseases of priva- 
tion.” 


Some Helpful Resources 

Here are some resources which you 
may want to order. Unless otherwise 
noted, they may be ordered from the 
Service Department, 100 Maryland Ave., 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 

Living Health. A pamphlet on the 
truth about drug addiction prepared and 
distributed free by the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

“We Must Stop the Crime that Breeds 
Crime.” An article reprinted from The 
Reader’s Digest, June, 1956. 10 copies 
for 30¢; 50 copies, $1.25; 100 copies for 
$2.25. Order from The Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. Prices for quantity 
orders on request. 

The Traffic in Narcotics by H. J. 
Anslinger and W. F. Tompkins. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York, 
N.Y. $4.50. 

What We Can Do About the Drug 
Menance by Albert Deutsch. A Public 
Affairs pamphlet, No. 186. 25¢. 

Facts About Narcotics by Vogel and 
Vogel. 50¢. 

The ‘Dope’ on Dope by R. V. Selinger. 
25¢. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


In church groups the customary ap- 
proach to world affairs is some form of 
study. A course, forum series, or at least 
one night’s program is the obvious re- 
sponse. Any of these is better than noth- 
ing! 

In winter months courses suggest 
themselves as parts of larger program 
interests in missions, education, or some 
current emphasis in women’s or men’s 
work. 

Perhaps May is the time to tackle a 
major problem. The Berlin crisis in Eu- 
rope, construction of a missile base in 
your neighborhood, radioactive waste dis- 
posal from nearby plant operations— 
these are but three examples of scores of 
rugged problems afar and at home. 

List at your commission or committee 
meeting a dozen such problems that seem 
to be most real to the members. Which 
one is uppermost? Why not make it your 
project study in the more informal sum- 
mer period? 

Encourage committee members to get 
background materials. Invite in local ex- 
perts and specialists. What is the view- 
point of government on the matter? Of 
churchmen, especially responsible bodies 
such as the World and National Council 
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of Churches? Has The Methodist Church 
spoken on this matter? 

Usually the problem will prove to be 
more complex than appears on the sur- 
face. Many facets will open up. Popular 
notions of the Berlin crisis, for instance, 
will soon seem inadequate: It is more 
than the struggle of sponsors over two 
parts of a divided city. The city is only 
the setting where larger forces are at 
work. 

Thus seen, the simple black and white 
notions about Berlin seem a bit foolish. 
So does one proposal, seriously advanced 
in the early spring, by at least one 
journal. That is “to show the Reds” by 
moving West Berlin and all its people a 
hundred miles west and setting up an 
exact replica of the entire city in the free 
zone of Germany, supposedly solving all 
the problems at one stroke. 

But a divided nation is involved . . . 
any rearmament of Germany . . . the loss 
of buffer zones between the great power 
blocs . . . attempts to undercut mutual 
assistance pacts, especially NATO... 
and maneuvers to weaken the new Eu- 
ropean economic community. Eventually 
Berlin appears as a convenient point in a 
long struggle for tactical advantage. It is 
a symbol of the entire cold war. 

But as Christians can we accept it as 
a symbol and overlook the fate and well- 
being of people involved there and in a 
divided Germany? We must rate all these 
problems by asking what happens to peo- 
ple. Moreover, as Christians it isn’t 
enough for us to study problems and be- 
come more understanding and better in- 
formed. Better informed for what? 

Here Christianity comes out of the 
classroom into the arena. And this is what 
commissions are basically for—to wrestle 
toward solutions insofar as we are capable. 
The exercise of a mature and responsible 
citizenship under the grave problems of 
our time is the touchstone of all commis- 
sion work. What is to be done? What are 
we doing? 

So, take a problem! And having sur- 
veyed and discussed it thoroughly, take 
an action! Both the study and the action 
are relevant steps for the commission and 
for each individual member as well. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


The Methodist Church of Grove City, 
Pa., gives us an excellent example of the 
commission on Christian social relations 
in operation. The Grove City commission 
is divided into four separate committees 
on a rotating basis of service. 

The commission is composed of 20 
men and women of the church who meet 
regularly the first Tuesday of each month 
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and, in addition, organize workshops for 
each quarter of the year. 

Although this social concern commis- 
sion has been organized only since Febru- 
ary, 1957, it has accomplished much 
already. 

One of the first projects to which the 
health and welfare committee, under 
Delmar Bish, applied itself was the foster- 
ing of more friendly relations with Ne- 
groes who reside in Grove City. This was 
done by occasional visits to the Negro 
Baptist Church and by inviting the Ne- 
gro women to attend a breakfast at Grace 
Church. 

Another important step was the formu- 
lation within the church of a chapter of 
Golden Cross to work with retired peo- 
ple. An annual project of the committee 
is the entertainment of the Golden Cross 
clubs of the community. The program 
includes devotions, special music, movies, 
and refreshments. 

This committee also promotes the 
united clothing appeal. 


Christian Citizenship 


In the matter of Christian citizenship, 
this commission has done a great deal in 
compiling the facts and figures concern- 
ing voting. It has placed in the local 
newspaper, under the church notes, ap- 
peals and reminders of the responsibilities 
of the voter. Attention has also been 
called to such things as the pictures of 
“America the Beautiful” which appeared 
in the September (1957) Together. 

This committee also distributed the 
pamphlet, If I Marry a Roman Catholic, 
to all the young people of the church. 
It sold copies of the book, People’s 
Padre, to members. Extensive use has 
been made of the Sunday bulletin for 
announcements and information of all 
kinds by this social concern group. * 

One of the unique efforts of this com- 
mittee has been the establishing of the 
charity fund to collect money to help 
those in need. 

This fund has aided in the payment of 
medical expenses for the sick, payment of 
utility bills for worthy but jobless fami- 
lies, and the assistance of several widows 
of Methodist ministers. - 

The group of this commission working 
on temperance has provided temperance 
films for all of the various departments 
and divisions of the church school and 
other church groups. It has also sponsored 
temperance speakers for church meetings. 
Another project has been the sale and 
distribution of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Temperance Christmas light seals. 

This committee also made an effective 
observance of Temperance Sunday and 
Commitment Sunday by sermon and bul- 
letins, posters, and other materials pro- 
vided by the General Board of Temper- 
ance. 

















The first was participating in an inter- 

denominational six-day guided tour of 

New York city, featuring a study tour of 
the United Nations. 

The second major project in 1957 was 
sponsoring a United Nations Day ob- 
servance at the senior high school. This 
was open to the public. A speaker came 
from the UN’s Department of Public In- 
formation. Seated on the platform were 
local residents representing a dozen dif- 
ferent nationalities. 

Other peace committee activities in- 
clude a morning peace program. 

The third project of the peace commit- 
tee was to join the Wisconsin World 
Peace Commission in advocating the 
Peace rose as our national flower. 

Outstanding in the peace committee’s 
program more recently has been the pres- 
entation of a United Nations flag to the 
Grove City senior high school. (See pic- 
ture page 29.) At the same time effort 
has been made to allocate funds from 
this committee to purchase books in the 
field of peace. 

Now plans are under way to sponsor an 
essay contest in Grove City College on 
the subject, “The United Nations, In- 
strument of World Peace.” Plans also call 
for a public panel discussion on similar 
themes in the local high school. 


Entire Commission Approves Plans 

Although it is subdivided into these 
several committees, the entire commission 
on Christian social relations of the Grove 
City church approves all plans of commit- 
tees and supports each one in the process 
of carrying it out. 

All actions are carried out with ap- 
proval and the guidance of the pastor. 
Reports are made by the committee chair- 
men to the official board each month. Any 
contemplated action which might become 
controversial is cleared with the official 
board before being processed. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features 
in this issue: Dollars that Build Lead- 
ers, 5-6; Plan to Plan, 9-10. 


High-school commencements over the 
next few weeks will mean for a great 
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many Methodist young people the close 
of their years of greatest influence from 
their home churches. Have those from 
your church had the help they deserve in 
making their vocational plans? 

Graduation brings a parting of ways. 
There is the group which will begin col- 
lege in the fall and there are those who 
will go directly to work with their years 
of formal education behind them. 

Consider first what might be your re- 
sponsibility to the youth going directly 
to his first full-time job. What might his 
needs be? Is he happy about graduating, 
or is he fearful and a bit lonely as he 
contemplates his new life and looks back 
on the old? Is he disappointed, even bit- 
ter, at not going to college? Maybe his 
job plans are all set. But do you know 
this? 

Is it possible that he is really be- 
wildered, about to start in a certain job 
without opportunity to know what his 
talents fit him to do best? Has he ever 
had a chance really to understand the doc- 
trine of vocation as a part of life’s steward- 
ship? 

Could one of your committee take a 
personal interest in each youth who is 
going to his first job? The needs and 
therefore the guidance will differ in each 
situation. In some instances a committee 
member should probably help the youth 
find a job. What a ministry is here! 

What can your committee set as its re- 
sponsibility to the other group of new 
graduates, the ones heading for college 
this fall? Here are some possibilities. 

Make sure that each youth knows the 
booklet, Methodist Service Projects, and 
has a copy. Remind each youth that the 
college chaplain or Wesley Foundation 
director will have this booklet in editions 
to come, that this person will be a valua- 
ble vocational counselor and friend. In 
personal, friendly conferences, try to give 
help in the whole matter of preparation 
for college life. 

Stress the need the student will have 
for spiritual roots. Make him understand 
that the church’s arms will be underneath 
him, but that he will be the one who 
determines whether he draws upon its 
offered strength. 

Suggest that the student become a part 
of the campus Methodist student group 
from his first week at college, making this 
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his prime fellowship within the larger 
fellowship of the entire student body. 

From these few ideas concerning your 
committee and your new high school 
graduates, may you find your mind racing 
to new ideas and plans. 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


Ten new books are scheduled to come 
from Abingdon Press in May. 

Organizing and Directing Children’s 
Choirs by Madeline D. Ingram gives 
practical help on methods of teaching 
music to children. Youth Programs on 
Nature Themes by Ruth Schroeder con- 
tains 23 complete programs for youth 
worship services. 

Jane Merchant is author of In Green 
Pastures, 86 devotions in poetry and 
prayer based on the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
The Bible Speaks to Daily Needs by 
Georgia Harkness also contains 86 medi- 
tations, each beginning with citing a 
common need and followed by a scripture 
passage answering the need. 

Two new titles in the Know Your 
Faith series will be published May 11. 
They are I Believe in the Church by 
Elmer G. Homrighausen and I Believe in 
Man by Frederick Keller Stamm. 

A fresh insight into the place and im- 
portance of the book of Philemon will be 
found in the revised version of an earlier 
edition by John Knox entitled Philemon 
Among the Letters of Paul. 

A Handbook of Church Public Rela- 
tions by Ralph Stoody is a practical guide 
to the press, radio, television and _ re- 
sources of the local church. Dr. Stoody 
explains how to handle everything from a 
simple news release to the complete cover- 
age Of a denominational conference. 

Church Use of Audio-Visuals has been 
revised by Howard E. Tower. It lists re- 
source materials, describes equipment, 
and discusses the audio-visual situation in 
the church. 

A general book written by Mary L. 
Chenault for women is Abingdon Basic 
Cookbook. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terri- 
tory. ) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: Plan to Plan, 9-10; 
Teamwork Is the Answer, 11-12. 


May can be a fruitful and enjoyable 
project month if the committee will look 
to its opportunities with youths. Al- 
though this may be a month when school 








activities are drawing to a close, it is one 
of the best times for “bending the ear” of 
young people on the subject of vocational 
opportunity. Since the vocational choices 
in hospitals and homes are so wide and 
varied, there should be something to in- 
terest almost everyone. 

May is particularly timely because it is 
the month of Florence Nightingale’s 
birthday—a time which can be high- 
lighted to emphasize Christian careers 
both in nursing and in related fields. 

In keeping with Florence Nightingale’s 
birthday on May 12 a special week is set 
aside annually by the American Hospital 
Association and is designated as National 
Hospital Week. This year it is May 10- 
16 


Your local hospital will no doubt have 
plans for special observance of the oc- 
casion and this is a chance to tie in with 
its plans. Contaet the superintendent 
of the hospital to let him know of your 
interest. Ask him for suggestions as to 
how the church can co-operate during 
National Hospital Week. 

Perhaps the president of the MYF 
could help to organize some special ac- 
tivity. A visit to the hospital to see it “in 
action” is always enjoyable as well as in- 
formative. This should be done, of course, 
in consultation with the administration 
of the hospital. The local church com- 
mittee could sponsor this. 

The committee might want to plan, or 
work with the youths in planning, a pro- 
gram around hospital and home careers. 
This could be either on Sunday evening 
or one night during the week. Invite the 
hospital superintendent, representatives 
from children’s homes and old folks 
homes, and others who can participate in 
the program. 

Each of these persons could be asked 
to present the need for dedicated Chris- 
tian personnel for their staffs. The aid 
of a local doctor, nurse, social worker, 
therapist, technician, houseparent, and 
any others who might have a special hos- 
pital or home career to present could also 
be invited. 

You will not want to overload the pro- 
gram, but you will want to have persons 
available who will make good presenta- 
tions and who can answer questions. This 
might develop into a “family night,” with 
both parents and youths participating. 

If the local hospital or home is a Meth- 
odist institution there will be opportunity 
to give a Methodist service tie-in with the 
presentation. Where there is ‘no local 
Methodist hospital or home you will find 
that representatives from other local in- 
stitutions will be willing to co-operate in 
a program of career opportunities. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Our Methodist Reserve Pension Plan 






Articles in February and March have dealt with pension 
responsibilities and the advantages of a reserve system. 
Here are the facts about the Ministers Reserve 
Pension Fund, the official reserve plan for Methodist ministers. 


by Charles L. Burrall, Jr. 


The official name of the reserve pro- 
gram for Methodist ministers is The 
Ministers Reserve Pension Fund. It is 
much easier to refer to it as the MRPF. 

Basically, the MRPF is what is known 
as a “money-purchase” or “accumulation 
annuity” plan. A benefit payable to (Cor 
on behalf of) a member is equivalent in 
value to the reserves which have been ac- 
cumulated specifically for him. 

Probably the simplest way to explain 
the plan is to outline the various ways 
in which it might function over the years 
in the case of a newly ordained Meth- 
odist minister. 


The Case of J. Jeffery 


Let us assume that young Jonathan 
Jeffery becomes a member of an annual 
conference which has adopted the MRPF. 
The contribution toward his pension 
which Jonathan is called upon to make 
is 3 per cent of the average salary of his 
conference—unless his own salary hap- 
pens to be lower, in which case he may 
choose to contribute 3 per cent of the 
lower salary basis. 

At the same time, the annual confer- 
ence contributes on behalf of Mr. Jeffery 
at least 9 per cent of the average salary. 

The average salary is computed for 
each conference every two years. When 
this is done, an addition equal to 15 per 
cent of the cash salary is made in cases 
wheie a parsonage or house rent is pro- 
vided. 

At the time the Rev. Jonathan Jeffery 
becomes a member of the MRPF, the 
General Board of Pensions in Chicago 
sets up what really amount to two sav- 
ings accounts for him. Mr. Jeffery’s per- 
sonal 3 per cent contributions are credited 
directly to his “Income Annuity Ac- 
count”; 70 per cent of the conference 
contribution (of the 9 per cent) is al- 
located to his “Service Annuity Ac- 
count.” 

Both these accounts of Mr. Jeffery’s 
are credited with interest, compounded 
annually at a rate set by the board each 
year on the basis of net earnings. For the 
fiscal year which ended May 31, 1958, 
interest credits were made at the rate of 
4 per cent, which compares very favorably 
with the rate on most savings accounts. 
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Of the 9 per cent of average salary 
which conferences contribute for all 
MRPF members, 27 per cent is allocated 
to the Disability, Widows and Children 
Fund. This fund is administered on a 
pooled or group basis. The remaining 3 
per cent is allocated to the Contingent 
Fund for the over-all support of the plan. 

As compared with this pooling arrange- 
ment, the Income and Service Annuity 
accounts of the member are maintained 
on an individual “money-purchase”’ basis. 
They are held for the purpose of being 
converted at some point into an annuity 
for the benefit of the member or his 
widow. Mr. Jeffery’s two annuity ac- 
counts will always be held for him. 


Benefits Paid by MRPF 


Let us now take a look at the various 
types of benefits for which Jonathan 
might later qualify on the basis of his 
membership in the MRPF. 

The one which is probably of primary 
importance is the age retirement pension. 
This is payable upon his retirement at 
any time after he reaches 65. Remember 
that during every year of this minister's 
service, his Income and Service Annuity 
Accounts will increase through contribu- 
tions and interest. By the time of his re- 
tirement, they will have grown to a very 
appreciable size. Let us assume (a) a 40- 
year period of membership; (b) constant 
average salary of $5,000; (c) interest 
credits at the rate of 3 per cent: (d) a 
wife three years younger than the mem- 
ber; and (e) a retirement age of 65. 

On the basis of the annuity factors 
now being used by the General Board of 
Pensions and the assumptions just out- 
lined, Jonathan’s age retirement pension 
would be $2,166 a year. 

If we leave all the other assumptions 
the same but assume that he retires at age 
68 instead of 65 Cwhich would mean 
that he had entered the ministry at age 
28) the amount of his pension would be 
$2,352 a year. 

Similarly, if we leave all other assump- 
tions the same but assume a retirement 
age of 72 instead of 65 or 68, the pension 
would be $2,652 a year. 

At Jonathan’s death after retirement, 
Mrs. Jeffery would receive a pension of 





70 per cent of her husband’s pension. 
That would be $1,516, $1,646 or $1,856 
in the three examples just cited. 

Here we see the operation of the 
“money-purchase” principle under which 
the amount of an annuity benefit is di- 
rectly related to the amount of reserve 
funds which have been accumulated for 
that benefit. Thus, the later the retire- 
ment age, the greater is the annuity pur- 
chasing power of the accumulated funds 
because of the shorter period of prospec- 
tive lifetime. 

If our Mr. Jeffery should die during 
his period of active service, his Income 
Annuity accumulation (that is, what he 
had put in himself) would be converted 
into an equivalent amount of income an- 
nuity for the benefit of his widow. 
Furthermore, 70 per cent of his Service 
Annuity accumulation (the conference 
contribution) would also be converted 
into a service annuity for Mrs. Jeffery. 
If the amount of this annuity were less 
than $600 per year, it would be increased 
to $600 per year. 

If the Jefferys had minor children, 
each would be granted an annuity of 
$150 a year until age 16. Between ages 
16 and 21, each child would receive 
$300 a year as long as he attended a 
standard school or college. 

The child benefits and any supple- 
mental portion of the widow’s service 
annuity would be financed from the 
pooled Disability, Widows and Children 
Fund. In addition to the widows’ and 
children’s annuities, a lump-sum death 
benefit would be payable to Mrs. Jeffery 
from the Contingent Fund. The amount 
of the death benefit would depend upon 
the number of years during which 
Jonathan had made personal contribu- 
tions to the MRPF. 

If no widow or minor child should 
survive Mr. Jeffery, his accumulated per- 
sonal contributions, plus interest, would 
be payable to his estate. 


Disability Protection 
Now suppose our Jonathan Jeffery 
becomes totally (and presumably perma- 
nently) disabled before reaching age 65. 
He would immediately be granted an an- 
nual disability allowance in the amount 
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of one-third of the average salary of his 
conference. It must be recalled that this 
average would be subject to recomputa- 
tion every two years and therefore the 
amount of this disability allowance would 
fluctuate every two years. 

During this period of disability, Mr. 
Jeffery would not be required to make his 
personal 3 per cent contributions to the 
MRPF. However, his Service Annuity 
Account would be credited every year 
with an amount equal to the allocation 
from the conference, just as though he 
had remained in active service. Upon 
reaching age 65, therefore, the service 
annuity portion of his total age retirement 
pension would be exactly the same in 
amount as it would have been had he re- 
mained in active service in his conference 
and retired at age 65. Of course, the in- 
come annuity portion of his age retire- 
ment pension would be somewhat lower 
because of the absence of 3 per cent per- 
sonal contributions during the period of 
disability. The financing of the annual 
amounts of disability allowance and Serv- 
ice Annuity Account allocations would 
come from the pooled Disability, Widows 
and Children Fund. 

But what if Mr. Jeffery leaves the 
Methodist ministry before retirement? 
He would be entitled to a refund of 
all his personal contributions to the 
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MRPF, plus the interest credits thereon. 
If he leaves to become a minister in an- 
other denomination and allows his own 
money to remain in the fund, then his 
Service Annuity accumulation would 
also remain to his credit and the combi- 
nation of the two would provide benefits 
upon his subsequent retirement or death. 

This about covers the field of con- 
tingencies in the life of Jonathan Jeffery 
that would be met by his membership in 
the MRPF. It is important to bear in mind 
that, in all cases cited, the reserve funds 
for the payment of any benefit would 
have been accumulated at the time the 
benefit was to be paid. None would re- 
quire the raising of money annually there- 


HOW TO GET INTO THE MRPF 


Membership in the Ministers Re- 
serve Pension Fund is by Annual 
Conference—not by individual or by 
local church. 

Upon request from a Conference 
Board of Pensions, a study is made 
for that Annual Conference. Then, 
a specific program (including finan- 
cial arrangements) is suggested for 
the consideration of the board and 
of the annual conference. 

Entry into the MRPF is by formal 
vote of the Annual Conference. 

For further information, request 
the free leaflet, Modern Pensions the 
MRPF Way. 

For leaflet or other information, 
write to the General Board of Pen- 
sions, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


28 Growth in Membership 
in the Ministers Reserve Pension Fund 
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after, as is the case under the Conference 
Claimants system. 


A Flexible System 

This description of the MRPF rep- 
resents, of necessity, an oversimplifica- 
tion. It should be emphasized that this 
fund is a flexible instrument which can 
be used as a reserve funding medium 
under a variety of circumstances. 

For example, any annual conference 
which wishes to do so may transfer its 
entire annuity responsibility that would 
have been paid out under the Conference 
Claimants System to the MRPF and set 
up the reserves necessary to finance it. 

In order to do this, of course, a fixed an- 
nuity rate would have to be adopted for 
funding purposes. Actuaries then would 
determine the amount of reserves neces- 
sary to provide the agreed-upon annuity 
for all the men for whom the conference 
is responsible. Such funding would cover 
their years of service up to the date of 
changeover. This would include the value 
of all pensions being paid at the date of 
transition as well as the value of the ac- 
crued service of active members. 

To provide the total needed—which 
might run into several million dollars— 
the conference would make a down pay- 
ment of reserve funds available. It could 
then amortize the balance due over a 
period of 30 years by making annual in- 
stallment payments. While carrying these 
“easy payments,” the conference would 
also pay the current 9. per cent of the 
average salary on behalf of each of its 
members who had not yet retired. 

Unfortunately, this really means carry- 
ing a double financial load during the 
period of liquidation of the accrued 
liability. However, this same principle is 
followed in the funding of most industrial 
pension plans. 

Ten annual conferences have already 
made a full transfer of annuity responsi- 
bility to the MRPF and four more have 
adopted the program to become effective 
July 1, 1959. A number of annual con- 
ferences are considering the program for 
possible transition in 1960 or 1961. 

In all cases to date the period initially 
adopted for liquidating the accrued li- 
ability is 30 years, although it is expected 
that many of these conferences will com- 
plete the funding of the obligation sooner. 
Of course, 30 years represents a relatively 
long period for the funding of an item of 
accrued pension liability, but actually it 
represents a very short period in the life 
of an annual conference. 

And when their conference goes into 
the plan, Jonathan and Josephine Jeffery 
will have a new security. 





in the firm of 
Huggins and 7,2 pee Philadelphi Pa., 
consulting actuaries for the General Board 
of Pensions of The Methodist Church. 
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Giving to Mis 





Teaching in our church schools will shape the attitudes 
of our future members toward missions and World Service. 


by Horace W. Williams 


What we would have in the nation 
tomorrow we must put into the public 
schools today. 

This theory was expressed quite 
often a generation ago, and certain 
nations attempted to shape their future 
by revising and redirecting public edu- 
cation. In some cases this proved to be 
disastrous because the goals were not 
worthy ones. 

What we would have in the church 
tomorrow we should put into the 
church school today. The curriculum 
of the church school can have much 
to do with the outlook, growth, and 
quality of work that will characterize 
the church tomorrow. This may in- 
volve theological concepts, evangelistic 
outreach, missionary zeal, Christian 
social relations, devotion and dedica- 
tion, and Christian stewardship. 

If we are to have a church tomorrow 
that takes its missionary responsibility 
seriously, it must be one that supports 
the total outreach of the Christian 
church at home and abroad. If we are 
to have such a church we must begin 
in the church school by giving chil- 
dren, youths and adults opportunity to 
help support understandingly and lov- 
ingly the total work of the church. 

A church that meets its full responsi- 
bility to the world must be one that 
is aware of needs that exist at home and 
around the world, and know those 
needs can be met. Members of the 
church must know what they can do 
as individuals to help meet needs and 
to share the Gospel of Jesus Christ with 
all men. They must have the experi- 
ence and satisfaction of sharing them- 
selves and their substance with others. 


We Are Laying Foundations 


The church schools of Methodism 
are trying sincerely to help their pupils 
have such experiences in giving to 
missions as will lay foundations for 
missionary-minded and a missionary- 
giving church in the future. 
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This is not being done through high 
pressure campaigns or emotional ap- 
peals. Opportunities to help support the 
work of Christian missions are given as 
a part of the regular studies in the 
church school. 

Each year children, youths and 
adults in the church school make a 
study of Christian missions. These 
studies may consist of general treat- 
ments of the missionary enterprise, but 
more often deal with a specific coun- 
try or phase of missionary work. 

For example, in January, 1960, the 
foreign studies will be on Africa. All 
persons who use Methodist literature 
will have missionary units of study, 
written regularly into their lesson ma- 
terials. Adequate teacher's helps will 
be provided in the church-school peri- 
odicals. 

In connection with the studies on 
missions, Opportunities are given not 
only to contribute to World Service, 
but also to give to specific causes that 
are dealt with in the units of study. 


Children’s Giving Helps 


Here is an example of how this 
works in the children’s division. 

Children give regularly on the 
fourth Sunday each month to help sup- 
port the World Service work of The 
Methodist Church. Information and 
suggestions for making the fourth Sun- 
day a time when children will under- 
stand where their offerings go through 
World Service are provided in the 
church-school literature for teachers. 

As children study missions, they 
have brought to their attention the 
needs of individuals, enterprises, or in- 
stitutions in the country they are study- 
ing. With it come suggestions as to 
how they may be of assistance through 
gifts of money or materials. The result 
is that practically all the children in 
The Methodist Church respond in 
some definite way through giving to 
World Service, through additional 
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gifts made to help support specific 
pieces of work, or through materials 
which they have made or collected and 
sent to mission institutions. 

Many church schools conduct what 
are known as “additional sessions.” 
These are in addition to the regular 
Sunday morning church-school work. 
Sometimes additional sessions are held 
immediately following the regular 
church-school hour. Sometimes they 
are held on Sunday evening in connec- 
tion with the Sunday Evening Fellow- 
ship. Sometimes they are held at times 
that are convenient to pupils and teach- 
ers. 

At certain times of the year mission- 
ary units are offered in these additional 
sessions. These units of study are re- 
lated to the mission studies on Sunday 
morning, or they may be related to the 
studies that are being carried on in a 
school of missions. In any case, op- 
portunities are given children to make 
contributions to missions as a part of 
the work of additional sessions. 


Contributions Serve Two Purposes 


These contributions are directed 
through the Children’s Service Fund. 
This fund helps support the World 
Service work of The Methodist 
Church, and also helps support the 
work of the Woman's Division of 
Christian Service, particularly in the 
interest of children in missionary edu- 
cation. 

The children in many thousands of 
Methodist churches contribute money 
to help send booklets entitled Stories 
of Jesus for Children Everywhere to 
children throughout the world. From 
September, 1957, through August, 
1958, the children of The Methodist 
Church contributed approximately 
$10,000 to be used in sending these 
booklets to 66 countries of the world. 

In addition to this, children con- 
tributed $2,300 to help send teaching 


pictures to 188 missionaries in 26 coun- 
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tries. Following suggestions made in 
children’s lesson materials, many 
hundreds of dollars have been contrib- 
uted by children’s groups to help in 
the purchase of needed supplies, or to 
help in carrying on special phases of 
work approved by the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Always, children are helped to un- 
derstand why there is a need to give, 
how their money is being used to 
help further the work of the church, 
and how the giving they do is related 
to the giving of others both in their 
own local churches and in the churches 
of Methodism. 


Youths Study Missions Too 


Like the children, Methodist youths 
have mission study units written into 
their regular curricular materials year 
after year. They, too, are given in- 
formation as to needs that exist in the 
world which they may help meet 
through their giving and through their 
own personal service. 

The Methodist Youth Fund gives 
young people opportunity to support 
aspects of missionary work that are im- 
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portant and are particularly significant 
to youth. For example, the largest part 
of the work of Christian education in 
foreign fields is supported through the 
Methodist Youth Fund. 

The Methodist Youth Fund has 
grown steadily year after year. In 1957- 
58 the total receipts were eight times 
the amount received in its first year. 
The total giving to the Methodist 
Youth Fund in the fiscal year 1957-58 
amounted to more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 

Methodist youths have been in- 
terested in and responsive to work 
being done by the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. Children 
also make contributions to MCOR. 

Adults in the church school do not 
have a special fund to which they 
give such as those supported. by chil- 
dren and youths. Adults give regularly 
on the fourth Sunday to support the 
World Service Cin addition to what 
they may pledge and give at worship 
services ). 

Emphasis is placed upon intelligent, 
systematic giving to World Service by 
individuals and church-school groups 


e a concern of the church school. 


of adults, and upon the importance of 
education about World Service. Infor- 
mation is provided in the church- 
school periodicals, through leaflets pro- 
duced by the Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, and in Tue 
Metuopist Story. All of these will 
help any adult groups know and un- 
derstand what the World Service work 
of The Methodist Church is, and why 
it should be supported. 

If our church schools can continue 
to carry on good Christian education 
regarding stewardship, and continue 
to provide worthy opportunities for 
sharing self and resources, and will at- 
tempt to increase the scope of par- 
ticipation through missionary giving, 
we will have a church tomorrow that 
will be more missionary-minded than 
the church today and will support mis- 
sions more adequately than ever be- 
fore. 

What we would have in the church 
tomorrow, let us put into our church 


schools today. 


Mr. Williams is general secretary of the 
Interboard Committee on Missionary Edu- 
cation. 


«bathe Very Young Child in Church School 


Care in the church may be the answer for you—but proceed with care. 


by Vera V. Zimmerman 


Methodist people are having plenty of 
babies! 

The rise of births and the changes in 
the social patterns of parents have caused 
an upsurge of interest in the church’s 
program. Parents are asking for help. 
They sense their need for guidance in the 
child’s religious development and are 
eager to attend the study and worship op- 
portunities on a Sunday morning. 

The church has an obligation to these 
young couples. It is achieving this re- 
sponsibility when it provides nursery 
home visitors (who meet with parents in 
their homes), classes in the church 
school, and worship services at the 
church. 

The more insights into Christian living 
the church can foster in parents the bet- 
ter off their children will be. We need 


more classes for parents, not only on Sun- 
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day morning, where parents may discuss 
problems in child development and prob- 
lems in creating a Christian home.” 

But what happens to the babies. and 
very young children of these parents? Is 
the church meeting its obligation to these 
youngest members of its family? 

The church must also give a second 
look into what happens to babies when 
their parents bring them to the church. 
Is it a parking place we want for these 
children? Or, do we want to provide a 
place where young children will feel the 
security and love of a Christian environ- 
ment—a place that is hygienically 
equipped, staffed with persons who are 
ready to take the place of mother? 


Parents Do Care 


A baby is the parents’ most precious 
possession. Can the church afford to give 


second best to the care of these very 
young? 

We can hear some parents say, “That 
room is too noisy and crowded.” Or, 
“They put my baby in the same crib with 
another!” Again one hears a parent say, 
“I can go to my class in peace this morn- 
ing. This church takes as fine care of my 
baby as I do. This church loves my 
child.” 

The church can provide a place where 
parents may leave the child while they 
attend a class or worship service, knowing 
full well that the baby’s physical and 
emotional needs will receive attention. 
It can be a laboratory for parents where 
they may learn how to meet the problems 
of growing children. Parents come to 
trust in and to work for the church that 
really cares for their children. 
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If child care is being provided in the 
church building at present, now is a good 
time for a committee of workers and par- 
ents to sit down to evaluate what has hap- 
pened. What has the service done for, or 
to children? What has this service meant 
to parents? How has it helped the church, 
not only in terms of membership but in 
terms of a growing fellowship of Chris- 
tians? 


Study 1s Needed First 


This type of study or survey of needs 
should be done in any church contemplat- 
ing child care service. 

The needs of a growing child will 
determine the requirements for caring for 
him in the church just as these needs tell 
the pediatrician what the child needs in 
the way of care and attention at home. 

Perhaps the baby’s greatest need is for 
love, given through the person who holds 
him securely, who talks to him with -a 
gentle voice. The child learns to depend 
on the person and the situation that 
brings him comfort and a sense of well- 
being. 

As soon as a baby gets on his feet he is 
on his way to independence. 

The one-year-old recognizes that he is 
in a strange place more quickly than he 
did a few months earlier. He may cry 
when meeting strangers, when he is 
afraid of animals, or to relieve tensions. 

Now at two years of age, more than at 
any other time of the child’s first years, 
he is aware of his parents’ absence. 

The two-year-old gets around easily, 
collecting anything he can hold in his 
arms. His “findings” are “mine” and the 
child becomes greatly disturbed if any 
one tries to take an item away from him. 

In just a few more months the child 
is beginning to choose his activity, dis- 
covering that other children like to do 
the same things he does. The three-year- 
old wants to do what is expected of him, 
talks with greater ability and tries to do 
things “all by himself.” Sometimes this 
desire te be independent gets beyond the 
child’s physical and emotional capacity. 


The Child and the Church 


A good nursery class for the children 
just under kindergarten age can be a 
wonderful educational experience in his 
growing years. Church-school workers 
have experimented many years with this 
age group and have come up with some 
excellent suggestions. Texts and _ basic 
manuals describe the physical facilities, 
leadership and administration of the pro- 
gram that suits the growing needs of 
three-year-olds. 

Let us look more thoroughly now into 
the facilities that are needed for the care 
of the very young children in the church. 

Merely placing the child in a room at 
the church will not keep the child from 
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harm. Nor will it necessarily create good 
habits or attitudes toward the church. 

Perhaps the church has no room for 
another group. Perhaps the church is 
already meeting the needs of parents 
through an effective nursery home visitor 
program. Perhaps the church has or- 
ganized and trained a group of “baby 
sitters” who stay with children in their 
homes while parents go to church. (We 
are not saying that every church must 
have a nursery for babies and young chil- 
dren. ) 

What we are urging is that every 
church consider the very best program it 
can sponsor for parents and babies. If 
it is felt that child care must be given 
within the church, these implications 
should be noted: 

e Each child is an individual. 

e Each child has his own needs and 
capacities which must be fulfilled. 

e Crowds and strange surroundings cause 
great distress. 

e Some children are unhappy when 
separated from their parents. 

e Space, health and safety factors in- 
fluence the child’s feelings and his ca- 
pacity for growing. 

e Babies need parents who themselves 
are being exposed to spiritual growth. 


Space for Babies 

In order to obtain the highest 
standards of child care, the church must 
provide a separate room for babies still in 
cribs, with no more than 10 in each 
room. Floor space should allow for at 
least three feet of walking space between 
cribs. 

The room should be located in a quiet 
section of the church, on the first floor 
and near the room where parents will be. 
The room should be immaculately clean 
with plenty of sunshine. It should be at- 
tractive and conducive to physical com- 
fort. 

Every nursery should be well equipped. 
There should be running water, heating 
and sterilizing facilities. After every use 
the bed linens should be changed and 
cribs and toys should be sterilized. The 
room needs storage space for hospital sup- 
plies, linens, toys and records. 

Standard-size cribs should be used. 
Each crib should have a basket or shelf 
where the child’s belongings may be kept. 
The record of the child’s needs may be 
found here, too. 

The attendants will need counter space 
for changing baby’s diapers. They will 
need a place for their wraps and personal 
belongings. An adult rocking chair is also 
a necessity. 


Space for Toddlers 


hat has been said of the room for 
babies might well be repeated in planning 


the room for toddlers. Instead of the cribs 
however, there will be shelves within the 
child’s reach, for his toys, blocks and 
picture books. Toddlers will use rocking 
chairs, push and pull toys, nesting blocks, 
and cloth or cardboard books. 

The room should be planned for not 
more than 10 children, with 30 to 35 
square feet of floor space for each child. 
The room should be kept hospital clean 
and comfortable. 

The attendants in the: room will need 
running water, heating and sterilizing 
equipment, a rocking chair, counter space 
and storage for supplies and wraps. 

All the rooms for babies and young 
children should be attended by persons 
who are mature in their Christian out- 
look, who know the needs of babies and 
how to minister to those needs. There 
should be at least two such persons in 
continuous attendance in each of the 


rooms. 

Those who work with babies should be 
in good physical health. The church need 
not hesitate to require yearly chest x-rays 
of each person. 


Some Precautions 

When the church provides a place for 
babies, it enrolls the parents of those 
babies, too. Only children of parents who 
are in the church at the same time should 
be taken into a church nursery. Parents 
should be registered so that the attend- 
ants can find them easily in emergencies. 

Each child should carry an identifica- 
tion at all times. His belongings should 
also be labeled so that the adults will be 
able to claim ownership. 

If another person is to pick up the 
baby at the end of the period the attend- 
ant should be notified at the time the 
baby is left. 

No one should be allowed in the room 
except the attendants and children. 

A child’s need should be given prece- 
dence over the parent’s. Even before the 
parents become embarrassed by the be- 
havior of the child, the nursery home 
visitor should have helped them know 
what to expect when the child is left at 
the nursery. 

When it becomes a necessity to provide 
for child care in the church and the 
church has an active committee that con- 
tinually studies the needs of parents, 
babies and the community, results will be 
seen. 

Babies will be recognized as persons 
with special needs that are met by the 
church. Parents will have opportunities 
with other parents to study and learn, 
enjoying the fellowship with Christian 
friends. The church will come to realize 
anew the importance of the home in the 


life of a child. 
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Students of Pai Chai Boys High School as- 
semble on the stairway and grounds for a 
special program. 


For 73 years a Christian 
high school has trained 
leaders in Korea. 
You can help to 


expand this ministry. 
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by Thoburn T. Brumbaugh 
Pai Chai Boys High School in Seoul 


is one of the best known Christian 
institutions in Korea. It was founded 
in 1886 by the Rev. Henry G. Ap- 
penzeller, whose name is hallowed as 
the “Father of Korean Methodism.” 
In Pai Chai, says Principal Yong 
Ha Chang, Korea had its first brick 
school building and a good example 
of western and Christian education. 
“Through Pai Chai,” says Mr. 
Chang, “we Korean people became fa- 
miliar with world affairs—the spread 
of the new ideals of Christianity, the 
development of modern printing tech- 
niques and news reporting, and the 
encouragement of national sports and 
gymnastics. When Japan occupied Ko- 
rea in 1910, many students who were 
trained in the principles of liberal de- 
mocracy at Pai Chai became pioneers 
in the anti-Japanese movement, strug- 
gling for the independence of Korea 
under the slogan of self-determination. 
“Dr. Syngman Rhee, now president 
of the Republic of Korea, became the 
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most famous alumnus of the school 
through his lifelong fight for Korean 
freedom. Under the leadership of Pai 
Chai alumni, the great Sam I] Free- 
dom Movement of 1919 was widely 
developed.” 

For 73. years Pai Chai has been 
educating Korean young men under 
the challenge of Jesus’ great injunc- 
tion: “Whosoever will be the chief 


among you, let him be your servant.” 


Enrollment Is 2,100 
The school has more than 8,000 


living graduates, many of them having 
attained high posts in the life of their 
nation. Present enrollment is more than 
2,100, with a teaching staff of 70. 

In political circles, in addition to 
President Rhee, Pai Chai alumni in- 
clude the minister of education, four 
ex-ministers of state, and a dozen na- 
tional assemblymen. In cultural affairs 
Pai Chai claims as alumni several out- 
standing novelists, editors and artists. 


The president of one of Korea’s na- 
tional universities is an alumnus, as 
are a host of professors and teachers in 
both Christian and secular schools. In 
religious work the school points to for- 
mer Methodist Bishops Chang Woo 
Kim and Hyungki J. Lew as strong in 
the Pai Chai tradition, as well as scores 
of pastors of Methodist, Presbyterian 
and other Protestant churches. 

Fortunately Pai Chai’s old brick 
buildings were not destroyed in the 
Korean war and the school was able to 
resume its classroom work after the 
truce. But because the buildings are 
old and inadequate for a student body 
of more than 2,000 boys, some feel that 
it might have been better to have had 
them damaged or burned out so that 
new buildings would have been im- 
mediately required. 

Yet now Pai Chai must have some 
new educational facilities if it is to 
maintain its hard won prestige against 
a field of heavy competition. In a day 
when scientific training, and especially 
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am emphasis on spiritual and moral re- 
sponsibility in science and technology 
are paramount in the education of 
Korea’s youths, Pai Chai must have a 
new and well-equipped science build- 


i y 
ing. 


Could Build with $100,000 

Principal Chang says the building 
and equipment will cost something 
over $100,000. For three years he has 
been asking the Methodist Board of 
Missions for approximately two thirds 
of that amount. He believes that if 
Christian friends in America will give 
assurance of $50,000 Cor perhaps some- 
what more), he can obtain the remain- 
der from loyal alumni, business in- 
terests and other sponsors in Korea. 

Yet because the Board of Missions 
has been helping so many other worthy 
projects in Korea and elsewhere, it is 
obliged to look to conferences, dis- 
tricts, local churches, and individual 
donors throughout The Methodist 
Church for the funds urgently re- 
quested for this worthy institution. 

The channels of Advance Special 
giving are therefore open to all who 
want to keep Pai Chai Boys High 
School a vital force for the training of 



















A representative of Pai Chai presents a letter of thanks to Mrs. Maud 
K. Jensen, Methodist missionary, for help which American Methodists 
have given to the high school. 


Christian citizens and leaders for Ko- 
rea’s new day. Commissions on mis- 
sions, pastors, and interested laymen 
are invited to consider this project. 

Gifts may be sent, designated for 
“Pai Chai Boys School Building Fund,” 
through regular benevolent channels 
or direct to the Treasurer, Division of 
World Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 


Further information regarding the 
school and Advance Specials may be 
had by writing to the address above. 

In order to get Advance credit, con- 
tributors should mention their church, 
district, and annual conference when 
gifts are sent. 


Dr. Brumbaugh is an executive secretary of 
the Division of World Missions of the 
Methodist Board of Missions. He has special 
responsibility for Methodist work in Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, and Ryukyus. 


(We Bovww — Te Bul {yor Towsoveow 


Debt is necessary for new buildings—but borrowing must be under control. 


by B. P. Murphy 


Last year was our boom year in build- 
ing! 

Methodists invested in local church 
building activities at the rate of $465,000 
per day. 

The total amount spent in 1958 was 
$171,761,000. Of this, $119,618,000 
was for building and $52,143,000 for 
debt retirement. 

During the past several years our 
churches have spent one-third of the total 
amount they raised to construct more ade- 
quate church homes. We have made a 
prodigious exertion to provide quarters in 
which to serve our booming population. 

This surge of building runs all across 
the church. Many of the conferences have 
invested more than a million dollars each 
in church construction. The top 15 con- 
ferences in the amount spent on local 
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church building and improvement in 
1958 were: 


North-East Ohio $7,535,000 


Ohio 6,415,000 
Virginia 3,705,000 
Rock River 3,479,000 
Florida (SE) 3,370,000 
New Jersey 3,068,000 
Texas (SC) 2,835,000 
North Carolina (SE) 2,807,000 
Detroit 2,688,000 
North Georgia 2,557,000 
Western North Carolina 2,496,000 
Southern California- 

Arizona 2,405,000 
Baltimore 2,197,000 
Illinois 2,177,000 
Minnesota 2,161,000 


These conferences are leaders in the 
development of new congregations to 


serve unchurched areas. Special fund- 
raising campaigns have been conducted 
to help underwrite the cost of building 
first units for these new congregations. 


We Borrow More 


The 1958 trend in this impressive 
building program was to expand borrow- 
ing. The amount spent on construction 
was about $10 million more than the year 
before and the amount paid on debt in- 
creased by $9 million. At the same time 
the total debt increased by $35 million to 
$224,014,000. 

The previous year’s trend is continuing, 
as shown by a review of conference re- 
ports. It appears that this trend toward 
greater debt will continue for some time 
if the present population growth and 
economic expansion are maintained. 
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This building surge has added greatly 
to the value of local church property dur- 
ing the past several years. As of May 31, 
1958, the values were: churches, $2,398,- 
277,000, and parsonages, $271,633,000. 

Any study of local church debt must 
take these values into account and de- 
termine the ratio of the debt to them. 
This ratio ranges all the way from one 
dollar of debt to each six dollars of value 
in the Texas Conference (SC) to one 
dollar of debt to each $232 of value in 
the Indian Mission. 

For the denomination as a whole the 
ratio of debt to value was | to 10 in 1940; 
1 to 24 in 1944; 1 to 37 in 1948; 1 to 19 
in 1952; 1 to 14 in 1955; 1 to 11 in 
1957; and 1 to 10 in 1958. We're 
getting in deeper—but in regard to the 
worth of our property, Methodist debt is 
not excessive. 

Debt is most significant, however, 
when considered in relation to local 
church membership, budget and financial 
capacity. In general the debt of a church 
should not exceed an amount equal to the 


average of three factors: (1) one-third 
the value of the property, (2) $200 per 
family of membership, and (3) five times 
the annual current expense budget. A 
survey -shows that about 250 churches 
have debts that might be called excessive. 


District Units Watch Debt 

The district boards of church location 
and building (Discipline, 4180) are giv- 
ing diligent attention to indebtedness. 

The total building program in our 
church is under the direction and control 
of these district boards of church location. 
In more than 150 districts the work of 
this board is co-ordinated with the work 
of city or district mission societies (Disci- 
pline, £1219) though there is little uni- 
formity in approach. 

About 10 per cent of our churches 
have trouble getting satisfactory local 
architectural service. One-sixth of the 
churches have trouble in meeting their 
loan needs. A few churches seem rest- 
less under the close supervision of the 
district board of church location, but most 


local leaders think the present building 
legislation is satisfactory. Ten per Cent 
of the superintendents believe that the 
present building legislation encourages 
excessive borrowing. Nearly all of the 
superintendents believe the work of their 
district board is efficient and effective. 

It is apparent that Methodism must 
continue to invest large sums in the 
building of churches and parsonages. Our 
churches should raise the maximum 
amount in cash and pledges in order that 
borrowing may be held to a minimum. 

The Division of National Missions— 
supported by your World Service gifts— 
continues to offer services in fund raising, 
architectural counseling, and loans as far 
as funds will permit. Special attention is 
given to the opening of channels for local 
church loans. 

The building of the House of God is 
one of man’s most ennobling experiences. 
This activity is providing a spiritual 
blessing for millions of our Methodist 
members. 





World Service Deadline 


A message from Bishop William C. Martin, 
president, Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation 


Just one month remains until 
the end of the World Service Year. 

Every Methodist is urged to ac- 
cept his full share of responsibility 
in giving during the month of 
May. 

May 31 is the last day. 

—WituiaM C. Martin 


Personal Evangelism 


One of the newest programs to be 
sponsored by the Board of Evangelism 
is the Personal Evangelism Movement. 

This movement is built around the 
person-to-person introduction of an- 
other to Christ. Church members will 
be encouraged to do personal witnessing 
because it has proved to be one of the 
effective ways of winning persons to 
Christ and the church. Furthermore, the 
witness will be helping to build a better 
world and will be deepening one’s own 
spiritual life. 

The Tidings Department of Evange- 
listic Materials has prepared four basic 
tools for us in the program. 

The first of these new items—and one 
which is basic to personal evangelism— 
is a turnover chart. You and Christian 


Witnessing, by G. Ernest Thomas. This _ 


chart presents motivation and techniques 
for person-to-person evangelism. It is de- 
veloped in four sections and shows how 
the Christian witness may be made by 
individuals at any time anywhere. The 
chart is printed in color. It is available 
at $12. 

A practical “how” booklet is entitled 
“Personal Evangelism: a Workbook for 
Starting and Developing a Fellowship 
of Witnesses. Prepared by Harold S. 
Rogers, it explains the needs, reasons, 
and approaches of personal evangelism. 
It is priced at 10¢ each; 6 for 50¢; 12 
for $1. 

A Personal Evangelism Covenant 
Card (100 for 50¢) may be used to en- 
list individuals to do the work of personal 


evangelism and to provide space for them 
to indicate their desire to join the Fel- 
lowship of Witnesses. 

A Personal Evangelism Folder (100 
for $1) has been designed for mailing or 
handing out to individuals who are to be 
enlisted for personal evangelism. It 
presents the “what” and “why” of per- 
sonal evangelism and appeals to the in- 
dividual to participate. 

Detailed information concerning the 
work, the philosophy, and the tools of 
personal evangelism may be obtained by 
writing to Harold S. Rogers, director, 
Personal Evangelism Movement, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Formosa School Expands 


Soochow University, Methodist  af- 
filiated school in Taipei, Formosa, has 
moved into a new building on a new 
campus. 

Classes are now held in the new build- 
ing four miles from Taipei and in an 
older building in downtown Taipei. 
Enrollment now is 1,100 students. 

The new building has eight offices 
and 21 classrooms. It is part of a gen- 
eral construction program for the uni- 
versity. Now being built is the first unit 
of a student union. Next to be built are 
two dormitories. 

American Methodists have helped to 
finance the building program for Soochow 
University. 

Soochow University is now in its 
eighth year after re-establishment on Tai- 
wan and in its third year of being re- 


affliated with The Methodist Church. 
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The chaplain is a vital line of communication 


between the church and its youths in service. 


HMeep Your Lunes 


by John R. McLaughlin 


When the last frontier of the 48 
states was opened, communications 
were slow. Word of events on the other 
side of the earth eventually reached 
us. Today as the 49th state is admitted, 
communication is a frontier in itself. 

In a time when events in distant 
places are an open book to you, and 
when our people are so widely scat- 
tered, in what accents do you speak 
to them? Are your lines of communi- 
cation to them open? 

In the first place, it is good to be 
able to report that the Church is repre- 
sented in all sections of the free world. 
In some places there are missionaries, 
in others, chaplains—in a few coun- 
tries both. 

In the February issue of the Los 
Angeles Area supplement of Together, 
an article by Don Jacobs brings us 
back to the 49th state with a story 
of the activity of our Methodist 
Church. Adventurous pastors tie iso- 
lated villages together with a ministry 
of hardship and great devotion. 


We're Spread All Over 

News items: and articles keep re- 
minding us all of the fact that Amer- 
icans are a widely scattered people in 
our time. Our commercial enterprises, 
our welfare concerns through economic 
aid, and our military commitments re- 
quire a free world coverage beyond any 
dreams of the past. Our government, 
it is presumed, is in constant touch 
with these our people. They are not, 
we hope, forgotten. 

These are the Church’s people too, 
and it is good to be able to report that 
our lines of communication are also 
kept open. The same news items call 
to our mind that the Church speaks 
to these far-away people through ad- 
venturous ministers who go with them. 
Sometimes the missionaries are our 
contact, sometimes chaplains—in other 
countries both. 
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Word of riots and strikes in South 
America, Africa, and India remind us 
that missionary personnel sometimes 
must live dangerously. 

Articles on the moral problems on 
Okinawa should call to the minds of 
those who are informed that our mis- 
sionaries, the ministers in uniform, and 
a civilian chaplain are bound together 
in a strong effort to change the whole 
atmosphere of the place. Stories of 
courage, fortitude, and even heroism 
could be told of this ministry if it were 
not for concern over those involved. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that 
the Church is speaking there in words 
and tones which are recognized to be 
authoritative. 

It was a news item from Little Amer- 
ica which brought this theme first to 
mind. 

A caravan was proceeding from one 
of the seven stations to another when 
an accident happened involving a cave- 
in. It happened during the Antarctic 
“summer” when any possible injuries 
could be cared for, even to bringing the 
men out for hospitalization. Suppose it 
had come during the closed-in-season of 
“winter” when no means of transport 
to the States is possible! Would the 
Church be present to help sustain a 
man through all those weeks of wait- 
ing? 

It is good to be able to report that 
a Methodist minister was present in 
Antarctica when this happened, and 
he will be there when winter comes. 
The Rev. Edward P. Hammond, a 
chaplain of the U.S. Navy, has joined 
the great succession of men which in- 
cluded Methodist chaplains John Zoll- 
er and Steve Palmer before him. 

As a part of his preparation to ac- 
company Deep Freeze Four, “Pete” 
Hammond qualified as a parachutist 
in order to be able to reach any persons 
of his parish who otherwise might be 
inaccessible. Neither snow nor sleet 
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Air Force 


GUAM On remote is- 
land, Chaplain Ashley 
Jameson baptizes son of 
an air force couple. 


SAUDI ARABIA Mosque 
is backdrop for Chap- 
lain Robert Coward's 
visit with an Arab. 





LITTLE AMERICA 
Bearded Chaplain John 
E. Zoller spent Antarctic 
winter with navy unit. 

























FRANCE Performing mar- 
riage is pleasant duty of 
Chaplain Robert M. Durkee. 


PERSIAN GULF _  Chap- 
lain James W. Paul held 
shipboard service for sailors. 


JAPAN _ Chaplain j. E. 
Reaves preaches at navy post 
chapel at base in Yokosuka. 

Navy 


MOROCCO Children in the 
Sunday school that Chap- 
lain Russell H. Bohner led. 


Air Force 





nor distance nor winter's cold can 
break that line of communication be- 
tween the Church and its people who 
are a part of this significant scientific 
expedition. 


At Berchtesgaden Too 


“Tourists marooned by storm at Hit- 
ler’s ‘Eagles Nest’ are rescued by U.S. 
Helicopters.” 

The minister to those ‘copter pilots 
may have been a Methodist. We do 
not know which group it was, but 
this we do know. At the base of that 
mountain a member of the New York 
Conference, Chaplain George Birney, 
carries on a continuous preaching and 
teaching ministry to hundreds of Amer- 
icans who come to the Berchtesgaden 
Retreat House for spiritual refreshment 
while on duty in that theater. The re- 
treat reminded one young man of a 
summer Youth Conference, such a 
familiar pattern to Methodist young 
people through the years. One cannot 
even estimate the effectiveness of this 
line of communication between the 
Church and its people. 

When a plane crash lands on a lake 
in the northland and the rescued party 
is brought ashore at Thule, Greenland, 
we learn that Chaplain James Hender- 
son was among them going about the 
business of covering his parish. 

When you read of incidents along 
the Mediterranean (six of our men 
were at Lebanon) and as far east as 
Saudi Arabia, the line is open. Com- 


How You Help 


The ,sole support of the Methodist 
commission on Chaplains is its share 
(one-fourth) in the fun called Fellow- 
ship of Suffering and Service. 


Most Methodists know that the 
World-Wide Communion Sunday of- 
feting in October is applied to the Fel- 
lowship of Suffering and Service. Many 
do not know that this is an approved 
channel for the offering “for the poor” 
(or a part of it) at any communion 
service. 


The Discipline states in { 763 that 
“Each local church shall be requested 
to transmit . . . under designation of 
the Fellowship of Suffering and Service 
all the offering received on World- 
Wide Communion Sunday... and a 
portion of the offerings received at 
subsequent observances of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.” 


munication is open the other way to 
Japan, Korea, and the islands of the 
sea. 

Communication is open not only to 
our people, but to others as well. No 
where is there a finer example of people 
to people contact with other countries 
than that between our ministers and 
those with whom they live. Chaplain 
Kopelke is an example of this fine re- 
lationship. He is learning Turkish in 
order to be able to join in the evening 
conversations in the coffee shops. 
Donald Howell worked for weeks to 
prepare a sermon which he could 
preach in German to a local congrega- 
tion. 


The Lines Are Yours 


These are your lines of communica- 
tion. Keep them open. Use them! 

The isolation of these men, espe- 
cially when they must leave their fami- 
lies at home is devastating in its effect. 

Maintaining this line of contact are 
a little under 3,000 chaplains in the 
U.S. armed forces. Nearly 500 of them 
—approximately a fifth—are Method- 
ists. 

A Protestant chaplain ministers to 
somewhere between 800 and 1,200. If 
he is at a base where he ministers also 
to families of servicemen—and there 
are many of these overseas as well as 
at home—his responsibility jumps to 
2,000 or even 2,500. 

It is a demanding responsibility, and 
often a lonely job. But our church is 
set up to help them, to back them up 
in their job of keeping the lines open. 

The Commission on Chaplains of 
The Methodist Church, which you 
support through the Fellowship of 
Suffering and Service, keeps in touch 
with them. Representatives of the 
commission try to see every Methodist 
minister who is a chaplain once every 
18 months. 

The commission staff corresponds 
with the chaplains, advising them on 
problems, and arranging for literature 
and supplies to be sent on request. 

Every parent, every church with sons 
or daughters in military service, wants 
to keep a direct, personal contact. This 
is as it should be. But never forget the 
chaplain as an irreplacable link in this 
other line of communication. 

And the chaplain, in turn deserves 
our support. 


Dr. McLaughlin is general secretary of the 
Methodist Commission on Chaplains. 
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‘Goodwill’ Goes Overseas 
Goodwill Industries, the Methodist- 


originated program for employment of 
the handicapped, is increasingly being 
adapted to serve the needs of handi- 
capped persons outside the United States. 

The international development of the 
Goodwill program has extended to Hawaii 
and Australia. An executive director, 
Euicho C. Chung, has been selected for 
the Goodwill Industries in Honolulu. He 
studied at various Goodwill workshops 
on the mainland, and was to return to 
Hawaii in November to launch the 
program. 

A Goodwill Industries program is 
being developed in Sydney, Australia, 
and construction of a building is re- 
ported in progress. Also on the inter- 
national front, the Mexico City Goodwill 
Industries has had a recent rapid growth 
and is serving 50 handicapped workers. 

The Methodist connection with Good- 
will, which continues officially through 
the Department of Goodwill Industries 
of the Division of National Missions, has 
also become internationalized. A Crusade 
Scholar from Uruguay who was in the 
United States recently to study Good- 
will operation plans to open a workshop 
in Montevideo. 


Churches Help Each Other 


Key laymen of new churches and 
their pastors have a unique opportunity 
for idea exchange in Rock River Con- 
ference (northern Illinois) through an 
annual seminar. 

The seminar is devoted exclusively to 
problems of starting new churches and 
nurturing them through their early years. 
The second such seminar was held Feb. 
3 in Elmhurst, Ill. The dinner meet- 
ing was directed by conference leader- 
ship and the Rev. Frederick L. Pederson 
of the Division of National Missions. 

Co-sponsor with the Conference 
Board of Missions was another unique 
Rock River group—the Church Ex- 
tension Pastors Fellowship. This three- 
year-old fellowship gives pastors of the 
new churches a regular chance to ex- 
change experiences and get help on 
problems peculiar to their parishes. 

Helps offered to members of new 
churches at the Elmhurst meeting in- 
cluded a role-playing presentation, a 
question-and-answer period and a film 
on architecture. There were exhibits 
on architecture and related matters. 

The Rev. Richard F. Mellor, confer- 
ence church extension director, reported 
14 new churches organized in the past 
few years, with 7 new projects under 
way. He announced that 216 comity as- 
signments have been made to Methodists 
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for development in the next 40 years. 
Henry V. Loeppert, Conference Board 
of Missions president, called for 150 to 
200 new Methodist churches in north- 
ern Illinois within 25 years—at a cost of 


$11,000,000. 





Advance Specials Leaflets 


As a follow-up to schools of missions 
on “North American Neighbors,” the 
Board of Missions suggests that church 
groups consider giving an Advance 
Special in one of the home missions 
areas. 

Several single-sheet leaflets explaining 
financial needs for a particular area or 
project may be ordered from the Board 
of Missions. 

Leaflets relating to “Concerns of 
North American Neighbors” and “Meth- 
odism in Alaska and Hawaii,” mission 
study themes, are as follows: 

The Alaska Mission of The Methodist 
Church, The Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity, Hawaii Methodists at the Cross- 
roads, Pittman Center Means New Life 
in the Great Smokies, Will You Help 
Furnish This New Church at San Jose, 
Puerto Rico?, Better Living and Better 
Lives (The aims and needs of Hender- 
son Settlement and Archer Center in 
the Tennessee mountains), University 
Church, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; In- 
vesting in Youth (Advance scholarship 
of the Division of National Missions), 
and Ferrum Junior College. 

Order from the Editorial Department, 
Joint Section of Education and Cultiva- 
tion, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y. 


* 


New Conference in India 


A new annual conference was organ- 
ized in India in November, making a 


total of 10 such conferences in that 
country. 
The Moradabad Conference was 


formed by the division of the North 
India Conference. The new unit, with 
53,000 Methodists, will be one of the 
largest Methodist conferences in India. 
The parent conference, North India, 
has a Methodist membership of 57,000. 

Some Methodist institutions in the 
area will continue to be related to both 
the Moradabad and North India Con- 
ferences. These include Bareilly United 
Theological Seminary, Clara Swain 
Hospital, Warne Baby Fold at Bareilly, 
and Lodhipur Institute. 

The Moradabad Conference has 32 
ministerial members, 60 local preachers 
and 16 American missionaries. 


Need Volunteer Writers 


How does The Upper Room get its 
meditations for each issue? 

Editors of the devotional guide answer 
that most meditations are sent in volun- 
tarily from persons who have obtained 
information regarding the writing of 
meditations for the publication. 

By writing The Upper Room, inte- 
rested persons may obtain a list of pro- 
posed topics and a copy of the folder, 
What Makes a Good Meditation for 
The Upper Room? 

These materials may be obtained free 
by writing The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





Members of the world pzace committee of Grace Church, Grove City, Pa., give a UN flag 
to the high school. Wesley Covert, committee chairman, is at right. (See page 17.) 
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The Rev. C. Anderson Davis (left) reviews Campus Alcohol Seminar plans with guest 
speakers and student leaders. Mr. Regan, of the board staff, is second from right. 


New Alcohol Study Plan 
Trains Student Leaders 


New, but destined to be seen at more 
colleges, is the Campus Alcohol Seminar. 
The seminars are sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance. 

One of the first five seminars was held 
in February at Bluefield (W.Va) State 
College. Theme of the seminar was “Alco- 
hol, Science and Society.” 

The Rev. Robert Regan, Jr., director 
of organizational activities and student 
work, represented the Board of Temper- 
ance. On the opening night of the week- 
long seminar, he outlined its basic pur- 
poses: 

e To help students understand the na- 
ture of beverage alcohol and its effects on 
human behavior, health and safety. 

e To discuss ways to help persons who 
are addicts or are troubled by the drink 
habit. 

e To discover how beverage alcohol 
poses a campus problem. 

e To define ways in which a Christian 
faces the problem of beverage alcohol and 
to state some Christian standards. 

e To formulate action projects that can 
be undertaken by individuals and by stu- 
dent groups. 

e To evaluate the seminar as an ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Fifty select student leaders took part 
in the regular program, but on several 
occasions the entire student body at- 
tended. 

At the opening presentation on Sunday 
evening the student body heard Mr. 
Regan talk on “Biblical Faith and the 
Problems of Alcohol.” The next day Dr. 
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George Maddox, professor in the sociology 
department of Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., spoke on “Social Problems Related 
to Alcohol.” 

Dr. Maddox told them that the social 
problems are related to alcohol’s adverse 
effects on human development and to 
safety. “The most graphic illustrations 
are trafhe fatalities and the terrific num- 
ber of alcoholism cases now being re- 
ported,” he said. 

The sociologist also lectured on “Alco- 
hol and Its Role in Society” and “Campus 
Attitudes About Drinking.” 

Dr. Robert H. Dovenmuehle of the 
school of medicine of Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., explained that “the drug- 
ging effect of alcohol on the cortex of 
the brain is the factor which causes us to 
be concerned. People drink for convivial 
purposes usually, but the effect is the 
same as if ether were applied to the 
brain.” 

Dr. Dovenmuehle also discussed “Al- 
cohol and Its Effect on the Body,” 
“Alcohol and Its Effect on Personality,” 
and “Alcoholism—Methods of Treat- 
ment.” 

Other features were an assembly on 
“Why Do Students Drink or Not 
Drink?” led by Mr. Regan and Dr. 
Dovenmuehle, and two sessions at John 
Stewart Methodist Church. 

The meetings at the church were on 
social problems and alcoholism. They 
were in the nature of a public forum and 
were sponsored by the church’s com- 
mission on Christian social relations. 

The Campus Alcohol Seminar at Blue- 
field had local support from church groups 
and the college administration. The nine- 
member planning committee, which 


began work in the fall of 1958, included 
the Rev. Anderson Davis, pastor of Stew- 
art Church and director of the Wesley 
Foundation, and the college president 
and two deans. 

Other Campus Alcohol Seminars are 
similar in general outline to the one at 


Bluefield. 


Plan Materials on Alcohol 
To Help Answer Questions 


Children ask questions about drink- 
ing because they see alcohol propaganda 
almost every day. How can parents and 
church-school teachers help them find 
the answers? 

This was one of the agenda topics in 
a Consultation on Alcohol Education for 
Children held recently in Nashville, 
Tenn. At the round-table discussion 
were members of the Editorial Division 
and the Division of the Local Church 
of the Board of Education and members 
of the Board of Temperance. 

Resource materials which are needed 
to supplement the regular curriculum of 
the church were listed as follows: 

e Simple stories or interpretive articles 
for Trails for Juniors. 

e Facts of the month leaflets on a junior 
level, perhaps in a booklet. 

e Pictorial resources. 

e Attractive art posters and illustrations. 
e A leaflet on “How did it all get start- 
ed?” 

The consultation called for a listing 
of childhood development patterns at 
various agencies with direction for par- 
ents and teachers on types of materials 
for study that would interest children at 
each stage. 

Members of the group agreed to pro- 
duce the following resources “as quickly 
as possible”: 

e A leaflet dealing with “Why Be Con- 
cerned About Alcohol Education with 
Children?” and “Ways of Going About 
It.” 

e A leaflet dealing with content and 
interpretation which would prove help- 
ful to teachers and parents of children. 
e A pamphlet, with attractive art work, 
large type, written in an_ interesting 
story form to serve as a reading book for 
juniors. 


India Sends Missionaries 


Methodists of India have sent two 
missionaries to join representatives of five 
other countries in mission centers in 
Sarawak, Borneo. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Terrence Joseph 
will join the other Methodist missionaries 
in evangelistic and medical work. 

Mr. Joseph is an ordained minister and 
Mrs. Joseph is a nurse. 
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How to Increase Membership 
and Attendance 


by Walter Towner 


Take accumulated experience in The 
Methodist Church through the years. 
Boil it down. Here is what you get: 

To increase church-school membership, 
do six things: 

e Discover prospects 

e Record prospects 

e Assign prospects to workers 

e Invite prospects intelligently 

@ Welcome new members 

e Keep interest high 

To increase church-school attendance, 
do two things: 

e Follow up absences 

e Attack the causes of absence 

For the remaining months of Method- 
ism’s Quadrennial Emphasis the target is 
enlistment. That is, get more people. To 
hit that target, how about using our 
boiled-down experience? It is all worked 
out for us in the Membership Cultiva- 
tion Manual (8312-BC), 75¢ from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
Ilouse. If you do not have a copy at 
hand, here is a summary: 


Discover Prospects 

The man in Jesus’ parable “made a 
great supper and bade many.” But he 
found that he did not have guests for 
his supper until his servants had singled 
out the people one by one wherever they 
were, on the highways and in the hedges. 
We must search continually for prospects, 
one by one, by name and address. 

By prospects we mean individual peo- 
ple of all ages and conditions everywhere: 
the newcomers, the temporary residents, 
the overlooked ones, and the hard- 
to-get ones. 


Keep a Record of Prospects 

It is not enough merely to discover 
prospects. We must keep track of those 
we discover in order to do something 
about them. This, of course, is obvious. 
But it is one of those obvious things 
which too often are overlooked. The dif- 
ference between the number of persons 
suggested for membership and the num- 
ber who actually get invited is enormous. 


Assign Prospects to Workers 

As prospects for church-school mem- 
bership are discovered and recorded in 
The Prospect Book, a Church School 
Membership Prospect Card should be 
made out and given to a membership 
worker to follow up. Cards for this pur- 
pose are available from the Service De- 
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partment of the Board of Education, 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Invite Prospects Intelligently 

When a prospect is to be gotten in, a 
personal visit is best. Two workers in a 
team usually are better than one working 
alone. Sometimes three can work to- 
gether profitably. 


New 

Our work is not complete when the 
prospect comes. There is the matter of 
the impression the church school makes 
on him. Hospitality is of tremendous 
significance. True hospitality, a warm- 
hearted welcome and a genuine interest 
which is actually demonstrated, prob- 
ably have more to do with getting per- 
manent membership than any other fac- 
tor. 


Welcome Members 


Keep Interest High 

To put membership and attendance 
increase on a successful and permanent 
basis, it is necessary to have the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of everyone in the 
school—officers, teachers, pupils. Ways 
should be sought to keep interest high. 

One way to do this is to set goals and 
observe progress toward the goals. 

Another splendid way to keep interest 
high is through the use of the church- 
school membership and _ attendance 
graphs. 


Posters also are valuable in keeping 
interest high. 


Follow Up Every Absence 

It has been said by a wise church 
school leader, “People can’t resist atten- 
tion.” You can depend upon the fact 
that if you will pay attention to people 
they will respond—not everyone and not 
every time, but most of them will re- 
spond. It can be depended upon that if 
every absence is followed up in some in- 
telligent way, attendance positively will 
increase. 


Attack the Causes of Absence 
Following up every absence is reme- 
dial. Attacking causes is preventive. 
Both are necessary. 
A church school which discovers and 
does something about the causes of ab- 
sence will increase attendance noticeably. 


Church Builds in Korea 


Three more churches, made possible 
by the Bishops’ Appeal for Korea, have 
been completed. 

These brick churches are in Taegu, 
Taejon, and Chulwon. Another, the 
Bishop Ryang Memorial Church, is well 
under way. 

With the help of the Board of Missions 
and the Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, a new headquarters building 
is being built in Seoul. This will be the 
first headquarters building for The Meth- 
odist Church in Korea. 

There are 1,000 workers, more than 
1,000 churches, and a constituency of 
nearly 250,000 for The Methodist 
Church in Korea. 





Church doP 


Ina CRISIS world what must the 


Twelve leaders—7 pastors, 2 bishops, an editor, the presi- 
dent of a university, and a general board staff member— 


will help you find answers to this question in 


CHRISTIAN STRATEGY FOR A STRUGGLING WORLD— 


which deserves to be “must” reading for ministers and laymen. 





Name 





Street 





Zone , State 








City 
1 $ 


for copies of 





I 
Christian Strategy for a Struggling World 


at $1.00 each, postpaid. Cash with order. 





Send to: Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or your 


Methodist bookstore. 
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Latin Church ‘On March,’ 
But More Help Is Needed 


by Alfonzo Rodriguez 


Protestantism is on the march in South 
America. But there are 102,000,000 Latin 
Americans beyond the immediate reach of 
Christian spiritual inspiration. 

South America, with a territory as large 
as Europe and the United States com- 
bined, has a population of 154,000,000. 
The Roman Catholic Church claims 47,- 
000,000 members on this continent. 
Evangelical Protestantism has 5,000,000. 

At present the influence of the Protes- 
tant community in Latin America is far 
out of proportion to its size. In the near 
future the Protestant movement will be 
recognized by all as the most significant 
and transforming factor in the life of the 
Latin American people. 

Protestant churches in Latin America 
are just beginning to stand on their own 
feet. Churches elsewhere must stand by 
them with prayers, sympathy, and all 
other kinds of assistance and help. 

The most urgent need is to enlarge 
and improve the theological institutions 
already in existence in South America. 
Protestant work there has extended so far 
that there are not enough trained leaders 
to carry out the work properly. 


The other great need is the production 
and distribution of Christian literature. 
We need to permeate the thought of Latin 
America with Christian ideas and ideals. 
Help is also needed in radio broadcasting 
and social service, but manpower and f- 
nancial help is limited. 

The extraordinary development of the 
Protestant movement in Latin America in 
recent years is undoubtedly a sign that, 
in God's providence, on the clock of his- 
tory the hands are already pointing to the 
dawning of a new day. 

But the very same hands are pointing 
also to an hour that raises many problems 
and creates new situations, calling for 
vision and long-range planning. 


Dr. Rodriguez is president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba. 


Plan Men’s Conference 
The General Board of Lay Activities 


has named three lay leaders to head a 
general arrangements committee for the 
Third National Conference of Methodist 
Men to be held in 1961. 

Those named are: Dr. Lloyd H. Bert- 
holf of Bloomington, IIl., DeWitt C. Le- 
Fevre of Beaver Falls, N.Y., and Profes- 
sor Niles H. Barnard of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 





PLAN AHEAD 
ow! 


As a leader in your church, you will want to make certain that 
all members of your church receive the “extra large” Novem- 
ber edition of TOGETHER depicting the history of Methodism. 
This Anniversary issue will contain 30 pages of beautiful 
TOGETHER color including a special “pull out” pictorial map 


guide of historic Methodist places. 


I] 


The best way to make sure every member of your church 
receives this historic issue is to institute the All Family Plan 
as part of your church program — the cost is only 5¢ a 
family per week. Single copy prices will be $1.00. Church bulk 
orders will be only 50¢ a copy. Write to TOGETHER for illus- 
trative booklet describing the 175th Anniversary Issue. In the 
meantime discuss this opportunity: with your pastor. Enter 
your order early. The supply will be limited. 


Official Publication of The Methodist Church 
740 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Toget 
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th Anniversary 
Issue 


the Little Rock Conference. 


it wes Christmas Eve, 1784: Te Baltimore journeyed 
60 enthusiastic young men from Wesley's ‘societres’ 
te organize Methodism in this new lond os o church. 


The Second National Conference of 
Methodist Men, held at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., in 1957 was at- 
tended by 4,000 men. 

The third conference will be held 
July 21-23, 1961 at Purdue. 


Youth Temperance Leader 
Will Work Out of Nashville 


The office of the director of youth 
work for the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance has been moved from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Nashville, Tenn., according 
to an announcement by the Board of 
Temperance. 

Miss Emogene Dunlap, the director, 
will have her new office in the Board of 
Education building in Nashville. 

The Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, general 
secretary of the Board of Temperance, 
said Miss Dunlap will continue on the 
staff of the temperance board. In addition 
to her responsibility for temperance edu- 
cation of youth, she will represent the 
board in interstaff relations with Meth- 
odist agencies in Nashville. 

Miss Dunlap has been a member of 
the Board of Temperance staff since 1956. 
She previously was director of Christian 
education at First Church, Malvern, Ark., 
and had been director of youth work for 


A Church Is Born ond Grows 
D cow A Guide for Tourists 
Whet Mokes @ Methodist Today? 


The medmonth Megane tor Method-+ Fomine, © NOVEMBER 1999 


VEY: 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


ANNIVERSARY COVER: 


Bishop Francis Asbury blazed a trail of Meth- 


odism in the 





days when Indians threatened 
lives and Washington led a new nation. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS FOR ALL METHODISTS OFFICIAL 
AND METHODIST ENGAGED COUPLES MARRIAGE 
mt, me mp seomansaawe to you. Te iy lang Dictery, The Math MANUALS 


ual for pastors or engaged couples. 

Now, we are happy to tell you the church has for you these Authorized by the 
marriage manuals. For pastors a complete guide to counseling General 
engaged couples and to all Methodist young people their church : 
offers them an official marriage manual chock full of guidance, —_— 
advice and tips on how to have a Christian, happy marriage. 

At the 1956 General Conference. it was resolved that such offi- 
cial manuals be prepared under the direction of the Division of 
the Local Church and the Editorial Division of the Board of Edu- 
cation. They are now ready—get your copies now. 

Send the attached coupon today for your copies and have them 
ready for your summer weddings. 










































FOR THE PASTOR 


The Pastor’s Manual 


FOR PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


The new, official marriage manual for pastors for counseling engaged 
couples. Eight chapters tell you how to be a better marriage coun- 
selor—you'll be the one person couples will want to come to to dis- 
cuss this all important step. 

In these chapters you'll find why instructions are necessary; 
general plan for interviews; how to be an accessible person; how 
to put couples at ease; how to couns2l couples from different faiths; 
how to tell couples about sex and religion; how to keep ycung 
couples interested in the church. 

Includes the marriage ceremony; how to plan a wedding; Isis 
suggested wedding music. Consultants are Dr. Emerson Ford, Bish p 
















Roy Short, Dr. Edward Staples and many other authorities. 
. (AP) <a = postpaid, $1.50 
Table of Contents: 
e An Opportunity and a Neces- e Religion, Work, and Family 
sity Bus ‘ness 


of «a Good ¢ Intimate Matters in Marriage 
e The Meaning and Significance 

of the Ritual 

Further Helps for the Pastor 


e The Essentials 
Pastor-Counselor 


e The First Interview 


GUIDE TO ENGAGED COUPLES 


In Holy Matrimony 


The Official Marriage Manual of The Methodist Church for engaged 
couples. Provides a strong Christian interpretation of marriage, along 
with certain basic facts and guidance. Every pastor should have 
enough copies on hand to present one to each counle as they ccme 
to set the date for their wedding. Official boards will want to provide 
these manuals as it provides membership manuals. 

Here are discussions on Christian faith in marriage, the marriage 
vows; difference between courtship and marriage; reccgnition of 
love; importance of common interests; religion; sexual harmony; 
plans for children; money matters. 

Complete plans for marriage—where the wedding will be; church 
customs; rehearsal; reception; honeymoon; achieving physical one- 
ness. Includes the marriage ceremony; information blanks and a 
certificate of marriage. White binding. 

Consultants are: Bishop Hazen Werner, Dr. David D. Eitzen, Dr. 
Oliver Butterfield and other marriage experts. (AP) 


















Order from Dept. SP 
THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


; Please order from House serving you 
— eats Dee _ sonee, aed Baltimore 3 ° Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 
ie, 241i. +>. 7 postpaid, $9.00 Dallas 1 ° Detroit 1 ° Kansas City 6 


Nashville 2 ° New York 11 . Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 - San Francisco 2 
Please send me, postpaid, the titles below: 
—______ copies of Pastor’s Manual for Premarital Coun- 
seling, $1.50, each. 
copies of In Holy Matrimony, 90¢, each; Six, 
$4.50; Twelve, $9.00 
—_____. copies(y) Supply Catalog, Free 

_) Payment enclosed (] Charge to my account 


Look At These Chapter Headings: 
e Yours Is a Christian Marriage e Readiness for Marriage 
e The Essential of a Good Mar- e Plans for the Marriage 
riage 
























gg ee 
j FREE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLY CATALOG Street 
Thumb through this 112-page illustrated catalog and Cit ( ) State 
ycu'll find a complete selection of Church and Church y = : " 
School supplies, books and literature. Just check the Add state sales tax where it applies 
square at right for your free copy of this catalog for Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
ministers and church workers. Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. e Boston, 577 Boylston St. 





Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. e Nashville, 417 Chureh St. 
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Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the library of the Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. To 
borrow any of these—or other volumes— 
write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


The Amplified New Testament 

Adler, Mortimer J., The Idea of Freedom: 
a Dialectical Examination of the Con- 
ceptions of Freedom 

Bach, Marcus, God and the Soviets 

Barrett, C. K., The Gospel According to 
Saint John 

Benda, Harry J., The Crescent and the Ris- 
ing Sun: Indonesian Islam under the 
Japanese Occupation, 1942-45 

Bevan, R. J. W., editor, Steps to Christian 
Understanding 

Cady, John F., A History of Modern Burma 

Callard, Keoth, Pakistan: A Political Study 

Carrighar, Sally, Moonlight at Midday 

Chadwick, Owen (editor), Western Asceti- 
cism 

Chen, Theodore Hai-En, The Chinese Com- 
munist Regime: a Documentary Study 

Clark, Elmer T. (editor), The Journal and 
Letters of Francis Asbury 

Considine, John, New Horizons in Latin 
America 

Cromwell, Otelia, Lucretia Mott 

Cunningham, Clark E., The Postwar Mi- 
gration of the Toba-Bataks to East Su- 
matra. 

Fairbank, John King, The United States 
and China 

Fortune Magazine. The Exploding Me- 
tropolis 

Fromm, Erich, The Art of Loving 

Fromm, Erich, Escape from Freedom 

Gallagher, J. Roswell & Harris, Herbert L., 
Emotional Problems of Adolescents 

Harrington, John B., Essentials in Chris- 
tian Faith 

Harris, George L. and others, Jordan, Its 
People, Its Society, Its Culture 

Herberg, Will, editor, Four Existentialist 
Theologians: a Reader from the Works 
of Jacques Maritain, Nichols Berdyaev, 
Martin Buber and Paul Tillich 

International Missionary Council, The 
Ghana Assembly of the International 
Missionary Council, 28th December, 
1957 to 8th January, 1958 

Knox, John, Jesus, Lord and Christ 

Kraemer, Hendrik, From Mission Field to 
Independent Church: Report on a deci- 
sive Decade in the Growth in Indigenous 
Churches in Indonesia 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott, Christianity in a 
Revolutionary Age. Vol. 1, The Nine- 
teenth Century in Europe 
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Give Sutures to Hospitals 


Thirty overseas missionary hospitals 
which are served by Methodist mission- 
ary surgeons have been given 4,000 
pounds of surgical sutures by the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company of Danbury, 
Conn. 

The value of the 4,329 sutures has 
been estimated at $16,600, according to 
Dr. Harold N. Brewster, medical secre- 
tary of the Board of Missions. 

Dr. Brewster said the suture material 
will be of tremendous help to the hos- 
pitals and the patients which they serve. 


Name Student Director 


Effective July 1 the Rev. John Bryan 
of Greensboro, N.C., will become di- 
rector of student work with the Method- 
ist Board of Temperance in Washington, 
D.C. 

The Rev. Robert Regan, Jr., former 
director of student work, has been ap- 
pointed director of the board’s organiza- 
tion activities. He is in charge of legisla- 
tion and serves as liaison person with dis- 
trict and annual conference temperance 
groups. 

Mr. Bryan is a member of the New 
Hampshire Conference and a graduate 
of the Boston University School of The- 
ology. For the past five years he has been 
director of religious activities at Bennett 
College, a Methodist institution at 
Greensboro. 


Win Freedom Awards 


The Upper Room, daily devotional 
guide published by the Methodist Board 
of Evangelism, and two Methodist min- 
isters are among this year’s winners of 
awards by the Freedoms Foundation. 

The foundation’s awards are presented 
annually at Valley Forge, Pa., for out- 
standing contributions to freedom. 

The Upper Room was cited for the 
spiritual values of its Radio-TV Parish 
programs. 

The Rev. Feltham S. James of Bethel 
Church, Charleston, $.C., won an award 
for a public address, “For God and 
Country.” 

The Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
chaplain of the U.S. Senate and former 
pastor of Foundry Church, Washington, 
D.C., was cited for one of his syndi- 
cated newspaper columns. 

The Upper Room Radio-TV Parish 
produces broadcast material of a devo- 
tional nature for public service use. It is 
estimated that more than 5,800 Upper 
Room-produced programs were broadcast 
in 1958. 

The Rev. Ralph W. Sockman was 
again the narrator of The Upper Room 


Thought for the Day, which was used 
during Lent on more than a thousand 
radio stations and with slides on 200 tele- 
vision stations. 


Radio Show for Family 


Two well-known Methodist women 
feature largely in the new Family Week 
series produced by The Upper Room for 
radio broadcast this year. 

The series, entitled “The Bible in the 
Home,” is planned for family listening, 
especially the young children in the fam- 
ily. The six messages are taken from the 
books of Mary Alice Jones: Tell Me 
About God, Tell Me About Prayer, and 
others. The narrator is Barbara Britton. 
Dr. Jones is director of the Department 
of Christian Education of Children of 
the Board of Education. Miss Britton is a 
well-known star of movies and television. 

The series of six programs features 
also a children’s choir trained especially 
for this series. Beverly Dwiggins is the 
soloist. 

The music was written especially for 
the programs by Doris Candeventer. The 
scripts were by Polly Miles. The pro- 
grams were produced in the facilities of 
the Protestant Radio Center, under the 
direction of the Rev. Leslie J. Ross, di- 
rector of The Upper Room Radio-TV 
Parish. 

Hundreds of stations will broadcast 
the series as a public service feature dur- 
ing National Family Week, May 3-10. 
Local churches can get information from 
their newspapers as to time and days. 


Are You a Hymn Writer? 


New hymns, suitable for use in 
gatherings related to Christian education, 
are being sought by the Hymn Society 
of America, co-operating with the In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Educa 
tion. 

Publication of the new hymns later 
this year will be part of the celebration 
of the 35th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Journal. 

Hymns sought are those which might 
be used in church services in which re- 
ligious education is emphasized. This 
includes hymns expressing personal dedi- 
cation of a teacher to his class, recogni- 
tion by a congregation of the place of 
Christian education in the total life 
of the church; and a call to recruitment 
for the teaching ministry. 

Hymn texts should be in well-known 
meters found in standard church hymn- 
als. New tunes are not being sought. 

New hymns should be sent to the 
Hymn Society of America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Deadline is 
May 15. 
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Every Community Is a Mission Field 


In some respects, it is unfortunate that 
we have come to use the term “home mis- 
sions” or “national missions” (or mission- 
ary) in connection with our Christian 
ministry to fellow Americans. Every true 
pastor is, in fact, one sent to serve the 
people in his community. Every commu- 
nity is a “mission field,” needing the 
Gospel and its application in individual 
lives and in corporate life. 

The distinction is sometimes not more 
than financial—a distinction always un- 
fortunate among brethren! First Church, 
your city, has its own budget to pay its 
pastor and support its “services.” The 
chapel around the corner may have a con- 
gregation not able to support its ministry 
and repair its building. But both have 
men, and women, and children standing 
in the need of prayer, love, service, and 
regeneration. ... 

When we ask, “What's ahead in home 
missions?” we are really asking, “What's 
ahead of the Christian (or the Method- 
ist.) church in the U.S.A.?” That depends 
upon how America develops. 

No matter where people are in Ameri- 
ca, no matter who they are, no matter 
what their condition—rich or poor, 
“saint” or sinner—the church has its 
mission: to tell the Gospel news to each 
person, to interpret the Gospel for each 
man’s life and work, to apply the Gospel 
to every thought, word and act of individ- 
uals and of society, and to gather men 
into churches for fellowship, worship, and 
education. 

The purpose of this mission is the same 
as it seeks out men in America and the 
world over. The methods of reaching men 
may differ from man to man, from group 
to group, from year to year. But the mis- 
sion is unchanging. The method must be 
flexible. 

Where, then, is our America going? 
We can but gage and assay the trends: 
some trends we can hope the church will 
encourage, others it may help arrest. But, 
even when rebuffed or defeated, the 
church ministers to the needs of human 
beings, God’s children. Its mission is “to 
reconcile them to God and Christ.” 

As we note the panorama of America 
today, we are impressed by the changing 
face of the land, the shift of residence of 
people, and, probing deeper, by the fear 
and anxiety and frustration that attend 
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much of men’s activities. 

Thirty million people are moving each 
year. New communities and homes are 
arising. The old cultural patterns are 
merging one into another. The suburban 
and city-fringe populations are forming 
social-economic-cultural patterns of their 
own. Cities are changing with “urban 
renewal,” slum clearances, new cthnic 
groups, new industrial interests and new 
wealth. Farmers are hiring fewer “honds” 
and employing more machinery. There 
are fewer full-time farmers and more non- 
farm residents in the villages. 

The prospects, as we look toward the 
next decade, are for vast population in- 
creases in every state and more homes and 
schools and facilities, more need to con- 
serve for posterity the water and other 
natural resources of the land; more men 
at work but at less hours of work, as 
automation relieves men of menial or 
monotonous labor; more people trained in 
the school’s and enjoying more goods and 
non-necessities; more cultural leveling- 
off of people of various racial and na- 
tional backgrounds; and the development 
of an American “norm” and way of life. 

With this national development there 
seems to be felt a deeper need and desire 
to know what life and the universe are 
all about. There is need for an answer 
and antidote to the frustrations and fears 
that gnaw at individual lives; a need for 
a beacon to guide industry and com- 
merce in applying moral and religious 
insights along the new paths that are 
being pioneered; a need for a sure word 
to enthrone God and the Christian princi- 
ple of love, to promote the brotherhood of 
all men, and establish freedom and justice 
in every area of life. 

In carrying out this high objective of 
the church—this mission to America— 
new church edifices, more pastors, schools 
and centers and homes, strategies and 
plans and programs not yet on the draw- 
ing-board will be required. But these are 
all incidental. They are useful only as 
they help men to understand the Gospel 
and to apply it in depth to any and every 
situation in life. 

These are concerns, not alone of a 
board of missions, but of every church and 
of every member. You and I, “at home,” 
are today’s and tomorow’s home mission- 
aries. And ours is a missionary church. 


Joins TRAFCO Staff 


Nelson Price of Chicago, IIl., joined 
the staff of the Television, Radio and 
Film Commission of The Methodist 
Church in Nashville, Tenn., on Apr. 15. 
He is serving as director of field service 
and promotion for the commission, a new 
position. 

Before coming to Nashville, Mr. Price 
had been director of public relations for 
the Rock River Conference for two years. 
Prior to this he had been director of 
public relations for the Indiana Area of 
The Methodist Church for 4% years. 

The Rev. Harry C. Spencer, general 
secretary of TRAFCO, said Mr. Price’s 
appointment is part of a reorganization 
program following the death of three staff 
members in a plane crash in February. 

Mr. Price will supervise the develop- 
ment of radio and TV workshops, organi- 
zation of local production committees for 
broadcasting the “Talk Back” TV se- 
ries, contacts with annual conference 
TRAFCO’s, promotion of the Television 
Ministry Fund and the Children’s Tele- 
vision Ministry, general public relations 
for TRAFCO, and radio and TV cover- 


age of national Methodist meetings. 
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Last Call for Tours 


Tardy travelers can still get aboard for 
some of the Methodist tour opportunities 
for the summer of 1959. Closing dates 
are near, however. 

Here is a rundown on the situation at 
the end of April. (For details of most 
trips, see THe Metuopist Story, Febru- 
ary, p. 4.) 

Mexico. Study tour sponsored by 
Board of World Peace, June 24-July 18. 
$390 per person. Bookings are near the 
limit of 30, but a few more can be accom- 
modated. Write to the Rev. Carl D. 
Soule, Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Western Europe and Russia. Study 
tour sponsored by Board of World Peace, 
July 14-Aug. 25. $1,575 per person. 
Limited number of places still open. 
Write to the Rev. Daniel E. Taylor, 
Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Africa. Registrations are closed for the 
Board of Missions tour to Africa. De- 
parture date is May 2. 

Europe. “Methodist Heritage” tours 
visit Methodist points of interest and 
cultural attractions in England and five 
countries of the Continent. Nine tours 
departing from May 29 to Oct. 2. $978 
per person. Space available for certain 
departure dates. Write to Mrs. Ellen 
Holmes, Ardsley Travel Bureau, 467 Ash- 
ford Ave., Ardsley, N.Y. 

Holy Land. Tour to the Bible lands 
and Europe sponsored by Southern IIli- 
nois Conference, July 23-Sept. 1. Limited 
number of places still open. Write to the 
Rev. Farrell Jenkins, 415 E. Broadway, 
Centralia, Ill. 

Youth service projects. See February 
Mertnopist Story for details. Registra- 
tion deadlines are near since most projects 
begin in June. Places may still be open in 
some projects. Write to persons indicated 
in February listings. 


Alaska Tour July 6-22 


Some spaces are still open for the 
Methodist Men’s Alaska Tour, July 6-22, 
according to Bob Williams of the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities. Mr. Wil- 
liams is serving as tour director. 

The tour is open to Methodist men 
and their families this year, Mr. Williams 
explained. A group of men made a sim- 
ilar tour last year. 

The 28 persons who make the tour 
will leave from Seattle, Wash., on July 
6 and will return to Vancouver, B.C., 
on July 22. Travel will be by airplane 
and ship. 

The combination sight-seeing and 
Methodist study tour will include a 
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visit to Alaska Methodist University to 
witness the cornerstone laying cere- 
monies. 

Cost of the tour from Seattle will be 
$672.50 plus $22.97 tax. For additional 
information contact the Board of Lay 
Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

The tour is being sponsored by the 
Department of Methodist Men of the 
General Board of Lay Activities and the 
Joint Section of Education and Culti- 
vation and the Division of National Mis- 
sions of the Board of Missions. 

For information regarding other 
church-sponsored tours, see the February 
Meruopist Story, pp. 4-6, and story 
above. 


Recognize Korea Seminary 


Methodist Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Seoul, Korea, has been recognized 
by the Korean Ministry of Education as 
a college-grade institution. 

A spokesman for the Methodist Board 
of Missions said this government recogni- 
tion is a distinct honor to the seminary 
and to the Korean Methodist Church. 
Both have been attempting to raise the 
standards of theological training since the 
end of the Korean war. 

Methodist Union Theological Semi- 
nary has 350 students. It is one of two 
denominational theological schools in 
Korea. The other school is a junior col- 
lege in Taejon which trains men and 
women for leadership in rural areas. 

The president of the seminary in Seoul 
is the Rev. Harold H. Hong, a former 
Crusade scholar at Drew Theological 
Seminary in Madison, N.J., and Union 
Theological Seminary in New York city. 


Finns Observe Centennial 


Methodists of Finland are observing 
the 100th anniversary of Methodism in 
their country this year. 

Methodist work in Finland was begun 
in 1859 by a seaman, Gustaf Lervik, who 
became a Methodist in the United States 
and returned to his native land to preach. 
It was not until 1887, however, that the 
first Methodist church was organized 
among the native Finns. The Rev. J. W. 
Haggman began a church at Pori and 
organized a theological seminary in 1897. 
In 1902 the first four Finnish ministers 
were ordained. 

The state religion in Finland is Luth- 
eran, but The Methodist Church has 
been recognized legally since 1924. 

There are 3,200 Methodists in Fin- 
land with about 1,700 persons enrolled 
in church schools. There are two Meth- 
odist conferences and 25 ordained min- 
isters. 


As in other Scandinavian countries 
Methodists in Finland have been builders 
of health and social service institutions. 
There are two children’s homes, three 
homes for the aged, two small hospitals, 
and a seaman’s mission. 


Christian Radio Station 
Gives Witness in Korea 
HLKY, the Christian broadcasting sta- 


tion in Seoul, Korea, is now in its fifth 
year of religious and musical broadcasts 
to Koreans and American servicemen. 

The station is now installing a relay 
station in Taegu, 200 miles south of 
Seoul. Within a year programs taped in 
Seoul will be broadcast daily over the 
new 250-watt transmitter in Taegu. Such 
programs will have one million potential 
listeners who are now cut off by moun- 
tains. 

The Taegu station, HLKT, will be the 
first relay of a proposed Christian net- 
work in Korea. 

As a first step in reaching villagers 
with few outside contacts, HLKY has 
distributed battery radios, known as 
“portable missionaries,” to 90 country 
churches. Up to 30 persons gather daily 
in each of these listening centers to hear 
Christian programs, drama, music, and 
English lessons. 

A recent survey made in more than 
10,000 homes in Seoul indicates that 
660,000 persons in the city listen to 
HLKY. Two recent visitors to Pyengyang 
in North Korea reported hearing HLKY 
programs clearly. And an increasing num- 
ber of American servicemen are listening 
to music and religious programs broadcast 
in English. 

This interdenominational radio sta- 
tion, in which The Methodist Church co- 
operates, is operated by the radio commit- 
tee of the National Christian Council in 
Korea. 


Laymen Write Devotions 


The May-June issue of The Upper 
Room is the 1959 Lay Witness number. 
Sixty-one laymen have contributed to this 
issue. They live in 24 states and 12 for- 
eign countries. 

Included in the devotional guide is a 
feature, “Family Worship—What Can It 
Do?,” by Russell Q. Chilcote. 

A spokesman for The Upper Room 
has suggested that the devotional guide 
could be promoted in connection with 
National Family Week, May 3-10, to 
encourage families to have regular de- 
votional periods. 

Copies of The Upper Room may be 
ordered for 7¢ a copy, in quantity to one 
address, from The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Board of 


New Evanceuistic ‘Toots. 
Evangelism. Prices as indicated. 


Tidings, the department of Christian 
literature of the Board of Evangelism, has 
produced several new items that are espe- 
cially helpful in the evangelistic program 
of the local church. 

Pocket Packet of Christian Commit- 
ment cards. This packet is for use by 
members of visitation evangelism teams, 
Fishermen’s Clubs, the Seventy, and 
similar groups. The packet fits into a 
man’s pocket or woman’s purse. Each 
contains 12 cards for recording commit- 
ments to Christ. The cards are bound, 
but perforated for detaching. 10 packets 
for $1.50 Cminimum order, 10 packets). 

Prayer Program Packet for a Local 
Church. This contains the “how” ma- 
terials for developing a prayer emphasis 
program. The packet is for use by a com- 
mittee of six. It contains six copies each 
of 14 different items. It includes ma- 
terials in leaflet and booklet form, three 
different cards for individual or group 


' MISSIONS 


LivERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
3oard of Missions, Rm. 540 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send me free leaflets oa the fol- 
lowing: 


Angola 
____ Rhodesia 
___.. Mozambique 
—__— Costa Rica 


—__— Special Fields No. 1 
(Negro Work in U.S.A.) 


___. Latin Americans in the U.S.A. 
____. A New University for a New State 
____. Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific 


___._ Methodist Overseas Missions 
(1956 gazetteer, $1) Book. 


[] One catalog of missionary literature. 
Free. 


[] One catalog of missionary audio- 
visual materials. Free. 
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use, and guidance materials in mimeo- 
graphed form. $1 each. 

Prayer Vigil Kit. It is suggested that a 
complete kit be given to each person 
participating in a prayer vigil. The kit in- 
cludes these four items: You Are Partici- 
pating in a Vigil of Prayer, Prayer Helps, 
My Pocket Prayer Card, and Since God 
Answers Prayer (by Fred Cloud). 10¢ 
each (minimum order, 10 kits). 

Individual Prayer Packet. For use by 
those who are seeking a deeper under- 


standing and experience in prayer. It 
contains time-tested and _ consistently 


popular items. There are 11 items, in- 
cluding two books: Prayer Diary and 
New Life in Christ. 


Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


New Mernopist LeaAFrcets. Board of 
Evangelism. Prices as indicated. 
The Generel Rules of Methodism. In 
response to repeated requests for our 


3oaRD OF WorLp PEACE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, Til. 
Please send me: 
! 

1 ___. Christian Responsibility on a 
' Changing Planet (Study book 
} for use in inter-denominational 
- nation-wide peace program). 
! 35¢ each; 3 for $1. 

! . . . ‘To 

' Latin Americans in the U.S.A. 


\ New University for a New State 


' 

____. Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific 

| __— Methodist Overseas Missions 

; (1956 gazetteer, $1) Book. 

' 

+ (£0 One catalog of missionary literature. 

- Free. 

‘ [] One catalog of missionary audio- 

' visual materials. Free. 

! 

ay abe 26k. 2s sce ire dana eeem ' 
‘ ' 
- Address : 
' 

' 








The address for your order 
is shown on each coupon. 








General Rules in leaflet form, Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials is presenting an 
eight-page leaflet in which the Rules have 
been re-lined so that their meaning and 
majesty will be readily seen. A pastor 
will want to put one in the hands of each 
member. 100 for $2. ; 


Every Methodist a Witness, by Leroy 
Il. Walker. This new leaflet seeks to 
motivate each Methodist to avail himself 
of his greatest privilege,.that of witness 
ing to his faith and seeking to win fol- 
lowers for his Lord and new members for 
his church. Its thesis is that every Meth- 
odist is already a witness to something 
and to some kind of life. Let every Meth 
odist be a radiant witness to the Master, 
as he is expected to be. 100 for $2. 


After Aldersgate—A Victorious Life, 
by Ralph S. Cushman. Bishop Cushman 
interprets the essential meaning of John 
Wesley’s heart-warming experience at 
Aldersgate. He makes it unmistakably 
clear that the things that preceded 
Aldersgate had much to do with the 
content of that experience, and he chal 
lenges Methodists of this day to fulfill 
the conditions and share in the glorious 
experience that assures a victorious life. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


' MISSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
Board of Missions—Room 538 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Please send me a free copy of the guide 
showing how to use the following 16 mm 
films: 


[] Report: Korea 

(0 Upriver in Sarawak 

C) Congo Journey 

C) Alaska, A World to Be Won 
(1 Mid-East Profile 


Send picture packets containing six 
8x10-inch glossy prints with cardboard 
titles for display, illustrating mission 
work. $1 for each packet. (Check coun- 
try.) 

Alaska 

Bolivia 

Africa 


Puerto Rico 


Sarawak 
India 
i — Korea 


Address .... 
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' TEMPERANCE 


Service Dept. 

Methodist Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2. D.C. 


Please send me: 


____ It’s a Fact (leaflet). Set of nine, 

15¢. 

__. Youth packet. Set of 7 leaflets, a 
pamphlet, and several fliers, 
25¢. 

—__. Adult _ packet. Set of resources 
concerned with alcohol prob- 


blems, 25¢. 
I I RS Wal BL Pie PAR SE TORRE 
EOE CC OE FORO Te 
Tue Mersopist WIrNess IN THE 


Westey Hymns, by Roy H. Short. 
3oard of Evangelism. 25¢ each; 6 for 
$1. 

This 32-page book gives a brief, easily- 
read interpretation of some of the great 
messages found in Charles Wesley’s 
hymns. The reading of this booklet will 
make the singing of the Wesley hymns 
a more meaningful experience. 

This booklet for pastors and laymen is 
a reprint of My Great Redeemer’s Praise 
which was popular during the celebration 
of Charles Wesley’s anniversary. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


Livinc THE Lorp’s Prayer, by George 
W. Cornell. Board of Evangelism. 100 
for $2. 


This is the Tidings Tract-of-the- 
Month for April. Its writer is feature 
writer in religion for the Associated 
Press. It shows the reader how the Lord’s 
Prayer may be used as a standard of 
everyday living. 

Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


1908 Grand 


A Pramer or Bewiers ror Metuopist 
LayMEN, by Kenneth W. Copeland. 
Board of Evangelism. 50¢; 12 or more 
35¢ each. 


The pastor of Travis Park Church in 
San Antonio, Tex., has done a masterful 
job of interpreting some essential ele- 
ments in our Methodist faith in terms 
laymen will appreciate. He gives particu- 
lar attention to those elements of theology 
and belief which deal with salvation, 
Christian experience, and Christian liv- 
ing. 

Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 
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Four Great Meruopist Doctrines, 
by four leading Methodist ministers of 
England. Board of Evangelism. 25¢ 
each; 6 for $1. 


In a vital way the distinctive Method- 
ist beliefs of “Universal Atonement,” 
“Salvation by Faith,” “The Witness of 
the Spirit,” and “Christian Perfection” 
are explained. 

“Salvation by Faith” is John Wesley’s 
famous message on that subject. The 
other discussions are by Harold Roberts, 
E. Benson Perkins, and Maldwyn L. 
Edwards, eminent leaders in English 
Methodism today. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


Hymn Poems or CHartes WESLEY. 
Board of Evangelism, 25¢ each; 6 for 
$1. 


This attractive little book contains the 
words only of 61 of the Wesley hymns. 
It contains all of the hymns that are in 
The Methodist Hymnal and a few of the 
other great Wesley hymns found in Brit- 
ish Methodist hymnals. It is designed 
for personal devotional reading or for 
congregational singing. 


Order from: Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 


A Moon 1n His Moccasins. National 
Council of Churches, 15¢; 25 for $3. 


This 15-page pamphlet has been pre- 
pared for use by churches in commu- 
nities where American Indians are mov- 
ing in from reservations. 

In many such communities Indian 
newcomers have had problems of ad- 
justment and in being accepted. The 
staff of the Indian Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has prepared 
this pamphlet to help church groups in 
helping the Indians to meet these prob- 
lems. 

It includes examples of what some 
groups have done and lists resources in 


the field. 


Order from: The Indian Committee, 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Nortu Arrica: Lanp or Destiny, by 
Ann L. Ashmore. Parthenon Press. 
$1.50. 


This 94-page book is made up of let- 
ters written by Miss Sue Robinson of 
North Mississippi, who was a special-term 
missionary to North Africa 1951-54. 
Mrs. Ashmore has edited and. arranged 
these letters so as to give insights into the 


life of the people and their culture, as 
well as of the church. 


Order from: Mrs. Ann L. Ashmore, 
PO Box 1093, Jackson, Miss. 


Youtu Packet. Board of Temperance. 
25¢. 


A set of seven leaflets, several fliers 
and a pamphlet, “What’s Yours?” espe- 
cially designed for youth concerned with 
the problems of alcohol. 

Leaflets include “Sixteen Reasons 
Why an American Youth Chooses Not to 
Drink,” “How to Say ‘No,’” “Alcohol 
and the Human Body,” “What the Bible 
Says,” “College Drinking,” “Alcohol and 
Personality” and “Alcohol and_ the 
Human Spirit.” See order blank. 


Order from: Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, 100 Maryland Ave., NE, Wash- 
ington 2, D.C. 


Avutt Packet. Board of Temperance. 
25¢. 


This packet contains nine leaflets, a 
pamphlet, five fliers, a resource list and 
a “Hello” leaflet, introducing the staff 
and work of the Board of Temperance. 

The nine leaflets are: “Alcohol and 
Personality,” “Alcoholism, You Too Can 
Help,” “Alcohol and the Human Body,” 
“Alcohol and the Human. Spirit,” “Al- 
cohol and Family Life,” “College Drink- 
ing,” “Something Better than Smoking?,” 
“What the Bible Says,” and “Methodists 
Speak.” 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave., NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 


It’s A Fact LearFtets. Board of Tem- 
perance. 15¢. 


A set of nine leaflets giving carefully 
documented facts on the problems of 
alcohol. 

The leaflets carry brief, readable copy 
on the various facts of alcohol and alco- 
holism—helping to explain a part of the 
board’s work. Each leaflet has designated 
on the back the field in which the work 
on this problem “Fact” is being done. 

For instance—“liquor taxes don’t pay 
liquor costs” is legislation and “one out of 
12 social drinkers will become an al- 
coholic” is in the area of commitment. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave., NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 


Holding Institute Rebuilds 


A new $500,000 plant for Holding 
Institute was dedicated in November, 
four years after the school was destroyed 


by flood. 
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Holding Institute is a Methodist high | 
school for Spanish-speaking people in 
Laredo, Tex. It was founded in 1880. 

The new plant, designed in contem- 
porary architectural style, is largely the 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metruopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York 11, N.Y. 


1 

! 
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| 

result of gifts by Methodist women. In- Please send me the following free items: 
cluded in the gifts was a $260,000 grant : 
from the 1956 Week of Prayer and Self- —— The Heart of Methodism Responds | 
Denial offering. ___. India Calls 
While the three new buildings were ___ Boys’ Democratic Town—Korea : 
being constructed the institute continued ____ Christian Love in Action 
its school program, using classrooms at ____ The Wait-A-Minute-Man (for chil- | 
Laredo Junior College. dren) 
‘These are 175 students at the insti | Name ................cceseccseess ' 
tute this year. The majority are Mexican, | RT ee 
but several other nationalities are rep- | 
resented. aE EERE te gl aie tardy ie gee SHEE SS | 





World Service Agency: May 


Board of Social and 
Economic Relations 


CONSCIENCE 
OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


This month’s World Service agency, as featured in the Fourth- 
Sunday leaflet, is the Board of Social and Economic Relations. 

Leaflet at right may be ordered free by pastors from the Cen- eh 
tral Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


e ‘The Board of Social and Economic Relations has as its purpose imple- 
menting the Methodist Social Creed and the actions of General Conference 
in regard to economic life, race relations and civic and social welfare. It in- 
forms church members on social issues to stimulate their thinking. It provides 
service projects for young people, in co-operation with other agencies. 

e The work is controlled by a broadly representative board. The president is 
Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke. Staff are the Rev. A. Dudley Ward, general secretary, 
and the Rev. Emerson W. Smith, Jr., associate secretary. 

e Among outstanding projects of the board have been a long series of race 
relations conferences, leadership in the church’s first national conference on 
industrial relations, and publication of study materials on agricultural prob- 
lems, personal economic security, and the church vs. Communism. Its recent 
book, Juvenile Delinquency, is receiving wide circulation. 

e At the local level, the board works through the commission on Christian 
social relations. It co-operates with other church boards interested in the area 
of social concerns. 

e The board’s principal support is World Service, which gives it about eight- 
tenths of each dollar that is divided. 

e The budget for 1958-59 is $82,850. 


To help your members understand what their World Service 
gifts do through Social and Economic Relations, you may: 
Distribute the monthly leaflet (above). Use resources in 


WHAT 


TO church-school literature, especially in the worship programs. 
Give cach church member a copy of the Social Creed (3¢ 
DO each; 100 for $1.50). For the Creed and program suggestions, 


write to: Board of Social and Economic Relations, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


World Service topic for June: Pensions 
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METHODIST EMPHASIS 


Mernopist Evancecistic MATERIALS 

General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Avenue 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me the following: 

___.. Making Membership More Mean- 
ingjul. A service of worship. 
100 for $2. 

—_—. Methodist Membership 
100 for $2; 500 or more, 
100 for $1.50. 


Cards. 
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\ New LeaFvets 

| —— After Aldersgate—A Victorious 
H Life, by Ralph S. Cushman. 
' 5¢; 50 or more, 4¢ each. 
:— Some Essential Methodists Beliefs, 
1 by Robert G. Tuttle. 50 or 
more, 4¢ each. 

| _ Every Methodist a Witness, by 
! Leroy H. Walker. 100 for $2. 

i — General Rules of Methodism. 100 
for $2. 
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New Books 
___. A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen, by Kenneth W. Cope- 
land. 50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ 
each. 
____. Spiritual Renewal for Methodism. 
edited by Samuel Emerick. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 
| ___ Four Basic Methodist Doctrines. 
| 25¢ each: 6 for $1. 
i; _ The Methodist Witness in the 
: Wesley Hymns, by Roy H. 
Short. 25¢ each; 6 for $1. 


(—1 Intropuctory OFFER to acquaint 
you with the above. One copy 
of each of the above for $1.25. 
PERENNIAL FAVORITES 

; ——— The Methodist Primer. 50¢; 12 

; or more, 35¢ each. 

The Methodist First Reader. 50¢; 

12 or more, 35¢ each. 

; — Beliefs of a Methodist Christian. 

50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

| ___ J] Will Uphold the Church. We; 

12 for $1. 

Total amount of order $_____ 

Cash enclosed 1 
Charge to me 

Name 


OCT PT Pr 1 


STUDENT DAY 


Service Dept. 

General Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me the following free leaf- 

lets: 

—___ How Much Difference a Day 
Males (1957 Methodist Stu- 
dent Day leaflet) 

____. National Methodist Scholarships 


_____ The Methodist Student Loan Fund 


Name 


Address 
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Adopt ‘Declaration of Conscience’ 


The idea: 


Facing tensions within its commu- 
nity, a church stated forthrightly its 
stand on brotherhood between 


races. 


A “Declaration of Conscience” was 
adopted unanimously by the congrega- 
tions of both morning services on the 
same Sunday at Hillsgrove Church. 

I think this represents the first action 
of this type by any Methodist church. I 
think it especially significant that the 
impetus for this came from the laymen of 
the church. The document was prepared 
for presentation to the church at the re- 
guest of the official board. 

Points in the declaration: 

e We deplore bombings of public 
schools, Jewish synagogues and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

e We protest use of the mails for hate 
literature of the type currently coming 
into the Providence area. 

e We deplore any councils of Methodist 
laymen whose purpose is to preserve 
racial segregation in The Methodist 
Church. 

e “We believe it is high time for men 
and women of Christian conviction and 


R. G. Kauffman 


ul 


worked 


for 
us 


good will to make their witness against 
racial hatred and lawlessness clear and 
unequivocal. We call for an end to 
segregation in private housing in War- 
wick. As a final witness against racial 
discrimination, we state that we will ac- 
cept the appointment by our bishop of 
any fully qualified Methodist minister to 
our church, without regard to his color or 
national origin.” 
Ronacp G. Wuitney, pastor 


Hillsgrove Church, Warwick, R.I. 


Hold College-Career Day 


The idea: 


To interest young people in charch 
colleges and Christian careers, this 
church invited counselors to meet 
with the young folks at the church. 


The Discipline ({149) instructs the 
pastor to supply church-related colleges 
with the names of high school seniors and 
second-year students in junior colleges. 

For the past 15 years our pastor has 
followed this suggested practice. The col- 
lege admissions officers have always con- 
tacted the young people, but through the 
years this procedure has interested only 
one in enrolling in a Methodist college. 

This past summer at their planning 





College-Career Day at Warren: Dr. Warren Bentzinger of St. Luke’s Hospital talks with 
Ross Kremer about the work of a hospital administrator. 
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meeting, members of our Christian voca- 
tions committee decided to try something 
different. We invited representatives of 
seven Methodist colleges and three Meth- 
odist hospitals to come to our church on a 
Sunday in October. Our high school 
young people and their parents were in- 
vited to come and talk with them about 
educational opportunities, costs, scholar- 
ships, loans and work assistance. 

The invitation was accepted by Alle- 
gheny, Dickinson, Lycoming and Mount 
Union Colleges and St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Twenty-five young people and their par- 
ents came. 

First we had a short devotional service 
and a statement of the purpose of the 
meeting. Then we introduced the rep- 
resentatives and the people visited with 
them about their institutions. 

Reactions were all favorable. Many of 
the young people felt it had helped them 
in selecting a college and in deciding 
upon a career. Parents felt they had ob- 
tained a better basis by which to judge 
the colleges. 

Mitton Kay, chairman 
Committee on Christian Vocations 


First Church, Warren, Pa. 


Repaying the Missions Debt 


The idea: 


Members of new churches have 
benefitted from the labor and gifts 

Der others. In Hawaii they repay this 
debt by working to help newer 
churches get started. 


Too often we associate “missions” with 
a constant program of giving money and 
providing leadership. 

Actually, the people who are helped 
sooner or later feel a sense of obligation 
to do something in return. Sharing in 
this attitude are the people and the 
churches of the Hawaii Mission. 

With the decision of the-Division of 
National Missions to begin a new 
church at Waianae on the island of Oahu 
during 1958, the repayment of the 
“debt” began to take form. To begin with, 
the annual conference voted to raise 
$600 as an Advance Special. 

A team of young people volunteered 
for a summer service project. For one 
week they made a house-to-house can- 
vass of the Waianae community, look- 
ing for Methodists and Methodist pros- 
pects. They found 38 families with at 
least one Methodist and listed 42 others 
as “interested.” 

As a result of the survey the new con- 
gregation’s first service in a school build- 
ing was attended by 24 persons. 

The counselor, Miss Hoshie Toku- 
hama, is a member of the Aiea church. 

James B. Friese 
Waianae, Hawaii 
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The Upper Room offers a tested way to 


| develop FAMILY DEVOTIONS 
in every home 


T Urrer Room is part of the ministry of seventy thousand 
churches in the United States and Canada. 

(a) It encourages worship as a family unit, at home each day, 
it church each Sunday. 

(b) It achieves a day-by-day ministry in every home for which 
the church and its pastor have a responsibility. 

(c) It is an effective presentation of the claims of Christ and 
he church on the lives of inactive and indifferent members. 

(d) It carries the evangelistic message to the homes of prospec- 
ive members, helping to win them. 


CHURCH-WIDE FAMILY WORSHIP PLAN 


Here is a plan that is simple and direct. The church goes into every 
home six times a year, not asking but giving. Through it the church 
expresses genuine concern for the spiritual welfare of every member 
of the family, and through THe Upper Room the whole family is re- 
minded each day of the church and the pastor. Here is a continuing 
expression of good will and a daily invitation to walk closer to 
the Master. 

rhe plan can be used in any church—city, town, or country. It is as 
effective in a church that counts its roll by the thousands as the 
church whose numbers are counted in tens. It is enthusiastically 
acclaimed in churches that have a whole staff of ministers, and it 
works well in churches that must share the time of one pastor. 






















Because this plan can be oper- 
; ated on a self-supporting basis, it 
makes an excellent project for a class or or- 
ganization. Your Men’s club can do it, or the Woman’s society. Youth 
groups like to do it—it makes them feel that they are making a con- 
tribution to the spiritual life of the church. For a complete outline 
of the Church-wide Family Worship Plan wriie to Tut Urrer Room 
today. 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER 
Contains prayers for the entire fami- 
y. Bishop Hazen G. Werner has writ- 
ten the introduction, which is an 
interpretation of family worship. Mrs. 
Abigail Graves Randolph is the com- 
piler. 334x534 inches in size. Blue 
cloth binding, with silver stamping. 
Single copy, 75¢. $7.50 per dozen. 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS 
A book of prayer poems, combined 
with delightful drawings. By Lucy 
Gray Kendall. Illustrated by Sam 
Leach. 
Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen. 


QUIET TIME BOX: 


YOUTH AT PRAYER 


A book that youth will love and cher- 
ish. The perfect gift for youth for 
special occasions. Contains prayers and 
prayer-helps. The compilers are Har- 
old and Dorothy Ewing. 3x5 inches in 
size; sky-blue imitation leather bind- 
ing with gold stamping. 

Single copy, 75¢. $7.50 per dozen. 


WHEN PAPA READ 
THE BIBLE 
A delightful account of a “papa” who 
read from the Bible to his family 6,000 
times. By Chester Warren Quimby. 
Single copy, 25¢. 6 copies for $1.00. 


PRAYER ‘Trme, Worsuip Time, Quiet TIME, AND Poetry TIME 
Four companion books designed for families with small children, aiding the 
devotional life in becoming a natural and meaningful day-to-day act. Edward 
D. Staples and John E. Brewton are the compilers of these helpful books. 
Complete set of four books in slip-case box, $1.75. Three boxes for $5.00. 


Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen. 


THE FAMED 


THE FAMILY SERIES 
PARENTS Do TEACH CHILDREN, Staples; 
Home Grown RELIGION, Ensley; THE 
MARKS OF A CHRISTIAN HoME, Werner: 
THE Famity ALTAR, Werner and 
Short; FAMiLy Devotions, Ferré. 
Complete set of 5 books, 50¢. Single 
copy, 15¢. 10 or more, 10¢ each. 100 or 
more, 7¢ each. 


FINDING GOD THROUGH 
THE FAMILY 

A helpful booklet to aid parents who 

want to do a better job in teaching re- 

ligion in the family. 

Single copy, 15¢. 8 copies for $1.00. 


Gs Oyow Kom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 
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THE METHODIST STORY’s May covers speak of 
stewardship of money and of lives. Front: Father's ex- 
ample teaches a boy to make his giving to the church ; 


regular and generous. Back: Training for future leader- 
ship are three National Methodist Scholarship holders ‘ 
at Dickinson College. Here they lead a junior high 


MYF group in Carlisle, Pa. 
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